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was endeavoring to lower the aims of the 


‘and the effort to diffuse it. I wish now 


‘be sent to THE STANDARD for publication. 


THe STANDARD advocates the abolition of 
all taxes upon industry and the products of 
industry, and the taking, by tuxation upon 
land values irrespective of improvements, of 
the annual rentul value of all those various 
forms of nutural opportunities embraced un- 
der the general term, Lund. 

We hold that to tax labor or its products is 
to discourage industry. 

We hold thut to tax’ land values to their 
fuil amount will render it impossible for any 
man to exact from others a price for the 
privilege of using those bounties of nature in 
which all living men have an equal right of 
use; that it will compel every individual con- 
trolling natural oppurtunities to either utilize 
them by the employment of labor, or abandon 
them te others; that it will thus provide op- 
portunities of work for all men, and secure 
to each the full reward of his labor; and that 
as a result involuntary poverty will be abol- 
ished, and the vreed, intemperance and vice 
that spring from poverty and the dread of 
poverty wil] be swept away. 


During my absence in Europe an able 


and. interesting series of articles by 


. Thomas G, Shearman, meeting certain 


objections made against the single tax, 


has been published in THe STANDARD. 


These articles furnished what basis there 
was, beyond sheer misquotation and mis- 
represeutation, for the notion that THE 
STANDARD had changed its course, and 


moveinent, 
I have sufficiently spoken of this notion 


to speak of some questions brought up by 
these articles, and tosome extent debated 
among our friends. 





Among the letters received by THE 
STANDARD have been a number debating, 
and some of them with much ability, the 
question whether our aim should be to 
take all, or something less than full eco- 
nomic rent. Butasthere weresome mis- 
apprehensions, and as the discussion was 
largely as to what I held, I have preferred 
not to give them place until I could say 
something myself, 

Among these communications was one, 
under date of July 19, from the secretary 
of the Central single tax club of Cleve- 
land, Ohio, inclosing the following reso- 
lutions passed by that club: 


Whereas, The question having arisen 
among single taxers as to the advisability of 
permitting the holders of land titles to retain 
a percentage of the econumic reut, not to 
exceed one-tenth, as compensation for collect- 
ine said economic rent, therefore be it 

Resolved, That we, the Central single tax 
club of Cleveland, Ohio, do most empbatic- 
ally assert our adherence to the principle of 
taking the entire economic rent for public 
uses, and protest against anything haviog 
the appearance of a compromise with laud- 
lordism; and that a copy of these resolutions 


I, too, would like to take the entire 
economic rent. But I wish the Cleveland 
elub had added another resolution ex- 
plaining how they propose that it shall be 
done, for it is here that the difficulty 
comes. 


But first as to Ma. Shearman: 

Whatever percentage of economic rent 
he may think will suffice for the neces- 
sary expenses of government, he is as 
good a single tax man as those who wish 
to take it all, For he is for one single 
tax, or to speak more precisely. for levy- 
ing all taxes on one single source of 
revenue—jand value. If that does not 
constitute a single tax man, what does? 
In fact it was as a title for the first of his 
tracts we published, that the term the 
single tax,” which has been since so gener- 
ally accepted by our friends, was first 
used in connection with the movement, 

It was I who first used the terms “single 








tax limited”? and ‘single tax unlimited,” 
which have lately been so much = em- 
ployed. Idid so in wspeech in New York, 
some time during last year, in referring 
to the two sets of men who were working 
together harmoniously for the single tax 


—the one with the idea of substituting 


that means of raising’ revenue for those 
now employed, and the other with the 
idea of not stopping at that, but going 
further and taking as near as might be the 
whole value of land for the uses of the 
community. T spoke, if my memory serves 
me, of Thomas G. Shearman and John 
DeWitt Warner as representatives of the 
single tax men limited, and of myself as 
a single tax man unlimited. But T went 
on to say that for practical purposes there 
was no difference between us, and that 
the men who only proposed to substitute 
the single tax for existing taxes were ca- 
pable of doing as good work for the cause 
in its present stage as we who, when the 
tirne came, proposed to go further. 

I then heard no objection to this from 
the gentlemen who since they have be- 
come so suddenly stricken with yearnings 
for the company of socialists and anarch- 
ists have come to look on single tax 
men limited as protectors of landlords, 
and schemers to degrade the movement. 
into a ‘‘soulless, conscienceless fiscal re- 
form.” Nor in speaking so was I depart- 
ing in the slightest from my original po- 
sition, or making any bid for an alliance 
with a political party. I was but repeat- 
ing what J had said at the tirst, and had 
always said, that we must win and would 
win our decisive battle by the aid of men 
not at the time willing to go the whole 
length we wished to go. 

In “Progress and Poverty,”| book VIII, 
chapter IT, entitled ‘‘How equal rights to 
the land may be asserted and secured,” I 
gay: 

We have weighed every objection, and 
seen that neitber on the ground of equity nor 
expedienzy is there anything to deter us 


from makiog land common property by con. 
fiscating rent. 


e ° « . e e 


Now, insomuch as the taxation of rent or 
land values must necessarily be increased 
just as We abolish othew taxes, we may put 
the proposition into practical form by pro- 
posing— 

To abolish all taration save that upon land 
values. 


Is it not this that Mr. Shearman pro- 
poses to do? 


So far from having lowered “the pure 
white banner of the movement” by gladly 
welcoming to the columns of THE STAND- 
ARD Mr. Shearman’s able articles, or ap- 
proving of the exclusion from its columns 
of ranting and misrepresenting attacks 
upon “‘Shearmanism,” I would have been 
inconsistent with all I have ever v ritten 
or declared if Lhad failed to gre 4 and 
to treat the single tax men fimicted as 
honored co-workers, Nor in drawing: the 
line, as I did, between the single tax men 
limited and the single tax men unlimited, 
was the thought in my mind that of d-f- 
ferentiating the men LT represented from 
those not willing to go so far It was 
that of relieving such men from the idea 
that in working with us for the single 
tax they were committing themselves to 
our whole programme, My thoug’ t was 
not merely to assure such men of our 
understanding on this point, so that they 
might the more readily join us, and work 
with us, but to let others understand it. 
For there are large classes on whon the 
advocacy of men who do not gu the whole 
way exerts more influence than that of 
men who do. 
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MT Tmay be permitted to offer advice 
to the Cleveland Single tax elub, it would 
be to hold their own individual opinions, 
bul to rescind their resolution at the next 
meeting. It is a mistake for them to put 
anything in the way of any limited single 
taux man joining them. And if they can 
getany limited single tax man like Thomas 
G. Shearman it would, in my opinion, be 
a mistake for them to try to make a sin- 
gle tax man unlimited out of him, if they 
could. When one dog gets another lo 
help him catch hares, he does not insist 
that he shall follow in his track, On the 
contrary the two dogs take somewhat. dif- 
ferent paths. And they catch more hares 
because of their divergence. 


To insist, if that were possible, that all 
advocates of the single tax should see the 
truth at precisely the same angle and to 
precisely the same extent, and should pre- 
sent it in precisely the sane way, would 
bevery stupid. ‘So many men, so many 
minds.” and the mind that may be imper- 
vious to to one method of approach is often 
opento another. As St. Paul saw, mental 
digestions that may reject the strong 
meat of the word imay receive the milk 
with avidity. When railroads were only 
being talked about, the man who would 
have said, “I am of course no such vision- 
ary as to imagine that carriages can ever 
be drawn at the rate of fifty miles an 
hour, and T pay no attention to the wild 
talk about the social, political and in- 
dustrial changes to be wrought by this 
invention in which some imaginative peo- 
ple indulge; but | am convinced that 
goeds and passengers can be carried at 
least twice as fast as by horses and at most. 
at half the cost, and that a good profit 
can be made by investing in these steam 
roads,” would with certain very import- 
ant classes of people have had more influ- 
ence than one who could have foreseen and 
pictured all the marvels the railway has 
wrought. 


Dr. W.C. Woodof Gloversville, writing 
to THE STANDARD, says: 


1 have heard it said of Beth Green that in 
establishing a hatehery in Connecticut he 
told the fishermen that he came to make fish 
cheap. Whereupon they hindered him all 
they could. This was a lesson to him, aad 
when he commenced operations in New Jer- 
sey he told the tishermen there that he came 
to make tish plenty. He got all the help they 
could give him. 

And so, it seems to me, itis a better way 
to approach the farmer by showing bim that 
the single tax will stop the robbery he suf- 
fers through direct aod indirect taxation 
than by calling his attention to the fact that 
the single tax will destroy the selling value 
of his land. 

Let us conceal nothing, ceny nothing, keep 
the whole scheme before the people, but pre- 
sent it in the manner best calcuJated to se- 
cure a hearing. 


In the articles that have been printed in 
THE STANDARD from time to time since 
March Jast, Mr. Shearman has taken up, 
one after the other, the objections to the 
single tax which have been made on both 
sides of the Atlantic by men like Mr, At- 
kinson, Professor Harris and others, whose 
position as “statisticans,” professors, ete., 
gives them weight with the general reader, 


He has admirably made the Jollowing 


points: 

1. Instead of land values not being suf- 
ficient fo permit the present expenses of 
government to be defrayed by the single 
tax, they are far more than sufficient, and 
that as shown by an analysis of the offi- 
vial figures for the city of Boston, the 
state of Connecticut and the united king- 
doms of Great Britain and Jreland (cases 
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quoted in support of the opposite view) 
the reventies now raised by taxation of 
all kinds could be deftayed by a tax on 
land values without taking more than. 
two-thirds of the ground rent now ap- 
propriated by landowners, 

2, That even in new and sparsely set. 
tled communities a tax on land values 
ulone would suflice to defray all the ex- 
penses that ought to be charged on such 
communities. 

3. That to abolish all taxes in’ fayor of 
the single tax would not interfere with 
the security of possession or of improve- 
ments, . 

4, That so far from the single tax ex- 
empting the owners of railroads and sim- 


their just share to the public revenues, it 
is the most efticient means of taxing such 
franchises up to their full value. 

»% That the objection “which is urged 
with the vreatest air of triumph by cer- 
tain excellent college professors and 
others” that the single tax has been tried 
for ages in such countries as India, Eeypt, 
etce.—“and just look at them’—~is in utter 
ignorance both of the facts and the prin- 
ciple. 


Jo all this, and especially in his mar- 
shallings of figures, Mr. Shearman has, 
rendered most essential service by placing’ 
in the hands of our friends answers and 
arguments which few of them would 
have the time and opportunily to work 
out for themselves. Nor is its useful- 
acss in the least lessened by the fact that 
his standpoint is that which he has al- 
ways occupied-—that he proposes merely: 
to substitute a fax on Jand values for all 
the other taxes now resorted to for public 
revenues, 

This best describes Mr. Shearmian’s po- 
sition—that he proposes to substitute the - 
single tax for other faxes mow levied; or 
to put it in the words which IT used) in 
“Progress and Poverty” he proposes “to 
abolish all taxation save that upon land 
values.” He has proposed no limit tothe 
tux on land values save that which he 
deems necessary to the collection of the 
tax itself, and which he vaguely puts at 
ten per cent, Tle does not propose to 
leave to land owners all above sixy-five 
per cent of the economic vent, He merely 
declares that. statistics indicate that the 
present revenues of government could be 
obtained by a tax which woud take not 
more than sixty-five per cent of economic 
rent, Tf more is required, then he ex- 
pressly states, he would take more, And 
while he declares that he would demand 
“only so muchof the pround rentas is 
needed by the state for public purposes,” 
he sets no limit to the increase of the 
needs of the state, but on the contrary 
shows his appreciation of how these needs — 
will increase with the opportunities for _ 
supplying them, by declaring that “the: 
matueal inerease of taxation is always far 
more rapid) than the increase of either. 
population or wealth, 

But in speaking of the margin which 
he thinks it tecessaury to leave in order to. 
insure the collection of the tax on land 
alues, Mr, Shearman declares that even 
under the single tix unlimited this would 
be “suflicient to induce men to cuter into 
the business of land bolding.” And in 
his final article, SA dere fiscal reform,” 
replying to certain criticisms of Mr, Pentes 
cost in the Twentieth Century, occurs 
this paragraph: Se 
Some will say that no landlords ought to be 


ilar public franchises from contributing 











2 | THE 
miake permanent use of land would find 
if} easy to buy the iand outright, or ob- 
thin it without payment in the abandon- 
ment of land by speculative holders that 
would follow such an installment of the 


allowed at all, | But such persons forget that | 
neither rent nor landlords ean ever be! 
abolished, without establishing absoiute eom- | 
munism, Reotis produeed be natural taws | 
which eannet be repeawd, Every one who 
gets a shure of ibis a daudiord. Kvery tenant 
who has “a coud natured landlora,” is him- 
self wlandiord, because he pats into his own 


| 
| . 
, single tax. 
poeket some perticn of the natural rent | 
| 


What Mr. Shearman is thinking of is 


which an i-natpred landlord would. extract ; : 
not landlords, in the strict sense of the 


from hinw If the state tries to be the sole 
landlord it with fad, beenuse state officers 
bave nob opiniseient wisdom, and individuals 
will keep in their pockets a targe stare of the 
real rent. But the state can leave the col- , the same article, and even land users, as 
lection of rent to private landlords and can | ig evident from this sentence in a previ- 
then extract a regular proportion of that 
rent from them. The wisest of men cannot 
extract a drop of quilk from hay, But w very and is never, except perhaps during war, 
simple man can let ht. cows extractinuk from | to be taxed literaily up to its full unnual 
bay; and tuen be can milk them easily | value. A margin is always to. be left, sufll- 
enough. The larmerinust leave some milk | cient to make it au object for some person to 
for the calves, or he will svon bave no cows. | colle.c from the land itself, or from its occu 
And the state must leave some rent for its | pants, the natural rent, and to pay the tax 
servants, the dundjurds, or ib will have uo } to the state. No one proposes to make this 
eflicient tux coliectors. “Gu to the ant, thou | margin less than ten per cent. 
sluggard; con-ider as ways and be wise.” 
Auts keep their cows—the tiny uphides. ‘The 
aphis sucks milk from leaves; and the ant 
stunds by, patiently, until it sees that the 
owphis is fui; and then it quietly sucks InOSt 
ot the milk from the apins. Bub che ant ds 
wise enouch to leave to the apbis enough wi.k 
to hve upon 
Tt is much more than doubtful whether 


those who regara the single tux as a pro- 


term, but land owners, the term he uses 
in the same counection in other parts of 


ous article: 


































This makes it perfectly clear what is in 
Mr. Shearman’s mind, Neither landlords 
nor land owners, in the strict use of the 
term,can collect rent from land, Only the 
land user can do that. Without use the 
most productive land in the world coulé 
yield neither rent nor anything else. 
position for robbery, will feel at all grate- 
ful to Mr. Shearman for his suggestion 
that landlerds niust be kept in existence 
in order to be milked, On the contrary | 


Mr. Shearman’s illustration is only in- 
tellizible, and consistent with what he 
has said elsewhere in the same arti- 
cles, when “land users’ is read into 
the term “landlords.” Then it is perfect- 
ly correct. The leaves are natural op- 
portunities; the aphis are the users of 
natural opportunities, and the ant is the 
community, It is as true of a community 
as itis of an individual landowner that 
there is no way of wetting rent from land 
save by permitting its use. And it is also 
true that to those who use land there 
must be enough left of the produce of 
their labor to enable them to live, and 
that to secure the efficient use of land 
this must be left and more. But it is not 
true, lL take it, that what must thus be 
left to the land user is necessarily any 
part of economic rent. What, to my 
mind, must be left is wages, the produce 
of the use minus economic rent—the pay- 
went to the community for the special 
privilege accorded in the use of land hav- 
ing special advantages and which others 
also would like to use. 


they are more likely to consider his pro- 
position, which, le explains in| arother 
paragraph, is to leave them enough to live 
upon if they are active, busy men, only 
the adding of insult to injury. 

But on the other hand the idea of leav- 
ing any vestige of landlordigsm is repug- 
nant to men who are aiming at the utter 
abolition of the wrong which allows one 
man to step between another and the 
bounty of his Creator and exact a tribute 
fram his toil for the use of the natural 
elements to which our first and highest 
perceptions tell us that all men have 
equal rights. It is avainst this idea, I 
fancy, that the resolutions of the Cleve- 
land club are intended to protest. 

Anything like a careful reading of Mr. 
Shearmar's articles will, however, show 
that the idea conveyed by this paragraph 
to the minds of those who have been ac- 
eustorned to use the term landlordism as 
expressive of that system which has 


In the present situation there is no prac- 
tical difference between thuse of us who 
wish finally to take the last penny of eco- 
nomic rent and Mr. Shearman, and we can 
well say with the Farmer's Voice, “May 
his tribe increase’’—a benediction, by the 
bye, which in the present stage of eco- 
nomic thought among farmers, an organ 
of theirs would be hardly likely to ap- 
ply to one who put obtrusively to the 
front that aspect of our aim which is ex- 
pressed by ‘‘the abolition of private prop- 
erty in land.” Since, obviously, we cannot 
take all rent at one step, we will afl agree 
that we must get to the point of taking 
sixty-five per cent before we can get to 
the point of taking one hundred. And 
even supposing that that is all that Mr. 
Shearman proposes, sixty-five per cent 
is a pretty good instillment to begin 
with, and if we can get people up to the 
point of demanding that, we shall be a 
good deal more than half way towards 
our goal, 


everywhere enslaved and robbed the 
masses of men, is not the idea that was in 
Mr. Shearman’s mind. <As is evident 
even in this paragraph, and as other pas- 
sages in these articles clearly show, Mr. 
Shearman has slipped into the use of the 
words landlord, Jandowner, and = land- 
holder, as if they were synonymous with 
each cther and, indeed, with the term 
io.d user. Taken literally and on its face, 
this paragraph would seem to indicate 
that Mr. Shearman supposes thatin order 
that the community should obtain its 
proper and natural revenue, economic 
rent, every land user must have a landlord 
whose function it shall be tc extract econ- 
omic rent from him, in order that in its 
turn the community may tax-it from the 
landlord. 

Mr, Shearman could never seriously 
have thought this, for no one can know 
better that,oven under present conditions, 
a very jarge proportion of land users are 
at the same time land owners, having no 
landlord between them and the state, 
And noone can know better than he that 
the effect of an increase of the taxation 
of Jand values would be to reduce the 
selling price of land, and so to increase 
the proportion of thase who owned or held 
directly of the state the Jand they used. 
Any considerable increase of taxation on 

land values, even to sixty-five per cent 
of econonie rent, accompanied, as it 
would be sure to Le, with the expectation 
of further increase, would so greatly re- 
duce the selling value of land thar but 
very few lundlords pure and simple could 
long remain, since people who wished to 
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But even the theoretical difference is 
very small, The only restriction that Mr. 
Shearman would really place upon the 
taking of the largest amount of economic 
rentis that it shall not he taken for the 
mere sake of taking, but that it shall be 
taken for the needs of the state, that is, 
because the state ean make good use of it. 
And one has but to look at our streets, 
our roads, our wharves and docks, and to 
consider in how many ways the commu- 
nity might use larger revenues for the 
benefit of all, to realize that no matter 
how large economic rent may be, there 
will never be any necessity of leaving it 


STANDARD. 
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to private individuals because no ood 
public use can be found for it. The only 
theoretical point worth discussing is as to 
how neat the taking of the whole of eco- 
nomic rent it would be possible in prac- 
tice to come, 


This isa point as to which Tam notand 
never have been clear. Nor do I think 
that auy one at present can say with 
anything like precision how near we may 


be able, when we get so far as to attempt 


it, to take the whole of economic rent for 
public purposes. This uncertainty arises 
not merely from the fact that we have 
not had experience to guide us, but also 


‘from the fact that the conditions of so- 


ciety and habits of thought must be 
greatly changed in the greater freedom 
and better material conditions that must 
result from more’ moderate applica- 
tions of the single tax principle. 
I am convinced that with. public 
attention concentrated on one single 
souree of public revenues, and with the 
public intelligence and public conscience 
accustomed to look on the payments re- 
quired from that, not as an exaction from 


' the individual, but as something due in 


justice from him to the community, we 


could come much closer to taking the 


whole of economic rent than might at 
present seem possible. Yet I regard it as 
certain that it must always be impossible 
to take economic rent exactly, or to take 
it all, without at the same time taking 
something more and trenching on what in 
justice ought to be left to the individual. 
If the members of the Cleveland club will 
attempt to formulate any plan for taking 
full economic rent, no more, no less, they 
will find that they can no more do it 
than they can draw a_ theoretically 
true circle, or make a line that will 
fulfill the geometrical definition. Theo- 
retical perfection pertains to nothing hu- 
man, The best we can do in practice is 
to approach the ideal. And the best the 
members of the Cleveland club or any one 
else could doin this regard would be to 
formulate some plan that should take 
about the whole of economic rent—that is 
to say, Which should compensate for tak- 
ing something too much from some indi- 
viduals by taking something too little 
from others. 
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But would they consider that the tak- 
ing of too much from some individuals 
would be fairly compensated for in this 
way? Would they not, rather, when 
they came to think of it, regard such 
compensation very much as they would 
revard the cutting out of a coat ora pair 
of boots, on the principle that undue 
tightness in some places should be com- 
pensated for by undue looseness in others 
—or the administration of justice on tne 
theory that the conviction of innocent 
men compensated for the escape of guilty 
men? Would they not in this case, just 
as they would in the case of a coat ora 
pair of boots, or the administration of 
justice, prefer that the errors should be 
onthe safe side? And would they not 
deem the safe side, the side of the indi- 
vidual? Is it not better that the state 
should, on the whole, get something less 
than its exact due than that individuals 
should be compelled to pay more than 
they ought to be called on to pay? If so, 
we must in any case leave a margin. 

This I have always seen, What that 
margin should be T have never attempted 
to formulate, and have never put iv at 
ten per cent or at any other per cent, 
What Lhave always stated as our aim 
was that we should take the whole of 
economic rent “as near as might be.” 

As we advance in the application of the 
single tax, speculative land values will 
rapidly disappear, and land will become 





| less and less Valuable to the mere owner, 
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while remaining just as valuable to the 
user, Mere landlords will thus steadily 
tend to disappear, and land users will tend 
to become owners, Or rather they will 
tend to become nominal owners, for while 
they will retain that security of possession 
and that power of transferring possession 
that now attaches toownership, the state, 
in taking a larger and larger proportion 
of the value, willin yvreater and greater 
degree make the whole people the real 
owners, But we shall steadily and rapid- 
ly approach the point when there will be 
no landlords in the strict sense—that is to 
sity, no landowners drawing rent from 
lund users for the use of land alone. Land- 
Jords we will continue to have in the col- 
loquial sense, and must continue to have 
them so long as there are people who 
travel and who wish to stay in 
hotels for longer or shorter times, 
so long as there are some people so situ- 


ated that they prefer to hire rooms by 


the week or month or houses by the 
year, or to use buildings or other im- 
provements that they do not care to, or 
are not able to, buy outright. These 
“landlords,” as they are called—though 
economically they are both Jand owners 
and capitalists at the same time—will in’ 
their charge for the use of the buildings 
or other improvements, also collect froma 
these transient land users arent for the 
use of valuable land, and this the com- 
munity will take from = them again as 
“nearly as may be,” in the tax on land 
values, These are the landlords that Mr.. 
Shearman doubtless had in his mind when 
he spoke of the necessity of landlords to 
the collection of rent by the state. 


Now, when we get within appreciable 
distance of the point of taking all ecos 
nomic rent, how are we to continue? This, 
though now purely a theoretical question, 
will then become a practical question, for 
if we strive to go to the point of theoreti- 
cal perfection—that of taking the whole 


economic rent, the selling value of land 


would disappear, and we should no longer 
have the same basis for making the assess- 
ment of land that we had so long as that 
remains, Three courses would be open 
to us, 

1, We might simply shift our assess- 
ment from the selling value of land to 
the using value of land, which would re- 
main though the selling value by reason 
of the single tax should disappear. 

2. We might assume on the part of the 
community the formal ownership of land, 
and let it out from time to time to the 
highest bidder. 

3. Wemight stop short of attenpting 
to take the full value, and leave sucha 
small margin to the owner or holder as 
would give a selling walue by which to 
assess, 


eer 





Taking everything together and judg- 
as well asone can judge at this distance 
from conditions that will prevail when 
this question becoines a practical one, it 
seems to me that the last course would be 
the best. It has many advantages, and 
the only objection that Ican see to it is 
that in this way we could not collect the 
full amount ef economic rent. 

But this disadvantage also attaches to 
other plans. It must, in fact, in greater or 
less degree attach to any plan that will 
not be open tothe opposite, and, as it 
seems {o me, more serious danger, of tak- 
ing more than economic rent. 


Sect ter soniain we hel eeetelain nde ete a —_ 


The first plan is by no means impracti- 


cable, For it is the estimate of the use — 


Value or expected use value of land that 
always determines its selling value, But 
to ascertain the use value of land under 
eonditions in which selling value has dis- 
appeared and the only letting or transfer 
of the possession of land is with improve- 
nients, would necessitate the fixing on 
each piece of ground of a judicial assests 
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ment of rent with little to guide it but 
public opinion, We should not only 
lose that quick appreciation of values 
which comes with the enlistment of indi- 
vidual interests, but though public 
opinion might greatly improved 
in this respect, it to me 
that the natural disposition to be 
on ti:e safe side with regard to the in- 
dividual, and to be slow about increasing 
rents where there is no tangible change 
in values, would result in leaving a con- 
siderable uncollected margin—probably 
as much, and possibly more, than it 
would be necessary to leave under the 





be 
seems 


third plan. 

As to the second plan, there ure very 
serious objections in my mind to the 
formal assumption of ownership of land 
not needed for community uses, and to 
the letting out of land by lease. But 
without entering into those which relate 
to the increased complexity of adminis- 
tration and dangers of collusion and cor- 
ruption, this mode of treating and would 
certainly engender The 
shrewd or fortunate bidder would make 
money by vetting land at a rent that 
during the term of the lease would be less 
than the economic rent, and the too san- 
ruine or less fortunate bidder would lose. 
But on the would not the 
margin be against the community, and 


speculation. 


whole, 


the failure to get the whole of economic 
rent be likely to be at least as great as 
though the third plan were adopted ? 


But this question of how we can come 
nearest to taking the whole of econ- 
omic rent is not merely at present 
only a theoretical question—it a 
question on which we will all have 
more light as we further 
on our road, That road stretches before 
us for a long distance clear and 
Whatever we may deem it best 


is 
advance 


plain, 
to do 
{ax to 
the point when with the next step selling 
values will vanish, what we have now 
ito do is to get the single tax instituted 
—to abolish all taxation save that upon 
land values. There is enough work in 
this to call forth all our energies, 

And itis well also to remember that 
the great benefit of shifting taxation on 


when we have carried the single 


land values, and appropriating at 
least all but a small fraction of 
economic rent, is not so much in the 
great fund which it will give for 


public uses without hampering industry 
or taking from any one what his labor 
or his thrift entitles him to have. It is in 
setting free productive forces and 
curing equitable distribution, by destroy- 
ing land speculation and monopoly; by 
opening to labor its natural and neces- 
sary field and by removing the restric- 
tions now imposed on production and 
exchange. No little margin that we may 
have to leave to landholders by reason of 
the impossibility of attaining theoretical 
perfection through human laws and agen- 
cies can prevent us from securing these 
advantages, HENRY GEORGE. 


SR- 





THE RAILWAY PROBLEM, 

In a recent issue of THE STANDARD 
casual allusion was made to the fact that 
Tom L, Johnson regards the public own- 
ership of roadways over which all who 
choose may run cars as the most practi- 
cable solution of the railway problem. I 
am glad that this subject’ has thus been 
introduced to the readers of Tite STAND- 
‘ARD, as it is one well worthy of their con- 
sideration, 

Though single tax men as a rule are 
keenly alive to the fact that there isa 
railway problem, and that it is a serious 
one, they are by no means united as to its 
solution, Of course it is plain to those 
who have looked closely into the subject, 
that the single tax itself, applied to the 
specially valuable land set apart by goy- 
ernmental power for railway purposes, 
would eventually practically restore these 
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public highways to public ownership. 
Many single tax men have, however, 
shown a desire to deal with this problem 
more immediately and directly, and prob- 
ably the greater number of these have 
favored the ownership and operation of 
railways by the public. 

There is nothing necessarily socialistic 
or inconsistent with individualism in this 
idea, since public highways can only be 
created through the exercise of public 
powers, and it is just as much a part of 
true individualism to prevent a few from 
seizing that which belongs of right to all 
as itis to prevent the many from. in- 
fringing on the personal rights of the in- 
dividual. Since railways cannot be built 
without the exercise of governmental 
power, itis proper that the government 
should build them instead of loaning this 
power to others to be used for the private 
profit of a few. 

But, however clear this fact may be, 
it is clear that the proposal that the fed- 
eral government shall own and operate 
the railroads of the country will meet 
with strenuous opposition from many 
who are nevertheless sincere opponents 
of railway monopoly. Some hesitate on 
account of the centralizing tendency of 
such a vast addition to the powers of the 
federal vovernment, Others see in the 
proposition the threat of an enormous in- 
crease in patronage and an indefinite pro- 
longation of the spoils system, Others 
insist that the public management of so 
vast. a business would be inefficiert, ex- 
travagant and corrupt. Still others hon- 
estly believe that for the government to 
engage in the business of transportation 
would be astride toward socialism. 

I think that all these objections except 
the last can be satisfactorily answered, 
and that the last is sufficiently answered 
ifit can be shown that the operation of 
railways is necessarily incident to their 
ownership, The paramount necessity of 
the public ownership of public highways 
being once admitted, all that. is essential 
tothe assertion of that right must be 
done and no such necessary operations 
can be made a precedent for demanding 
the nationalization of private industries. 

But is it essential that railroads shall be 
operated by their owners? This is the 
question that must be answered before 
one can intelligently discuss the propriety 
or necessity of the governmental opera- 
tion of railroads. With a view to obtain- 
ing dation this subject I have been re- 
cently re-reading Hudson's ‘Railways 
and the Republic,” and, as frequently 
happens to the cusual reader, now that 
my attention has been specially directed 
to this, I find that I had read without any 
due sense of its full significance that 
Which now impresses me as the most :m- 
portant chapter of that admirable book—- 
the one entitled “The Public Highways.” 

Mr, Hudson boldly challenges the claim 
put forth by railway men that it is im- 
practicable to allow other than the owners 
of a railway to run trains over its tracks, 
“So far,’ he says, “from experience 
having proved the impracticability of 
twoor more railway carriers using the 
same track, it has shown that the only 
serious obstacle to such a practice lies in 
the desire of all railway companies to 
monopolize the traffic on their own 
tracks.” Mr. THludson goes on to show 
that safety and dispatch in the move- 
ment of railway trains does not depend 
on the ownership of the locomotives and 
cars, but on the etliciency of the train 
dispatcher, who has absolute control of 


all moving trains, He cites numerous 
instances in which one road has been 
simultaneously used by two or more 


transportation companies for years, and 
of course he calls attention to the fact 
that the cars of many companies con- 
stantly run over other roads, It is not 
necessary here to go into details, but any 
one who will read the chapter can satisfy 
himself that Mr Hudson makes out a 
case so strong that it can no longer be 
taken for granted that it is necessary that. 
the company owning the tracks shall also 
own and operate the rolling stock, 

This once conceded the way is clear for 
the application of Mr, Hudson's remedy, 
which is the chartering of companies 


| 
| 
| 
| 
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having the right to use the power of emi- 
nent domain for the building of new lines 
orthe aequi: tion of existing roads, on con- 
dition that they shall bind themselves to 
admit to theit tracks all trains offered, 
charging only a reasonable toll and en- 
forcing such regulations as are essential 
to safety and dispatch in the movement 
of passengers and freight, Though this 
is Mr. Hudson’s favorite plan, he consid- 
ers the public ownership of highways and 
evidently has no prejudice against it. 

He compares railways to turnpikes and 
cans, over which individuegs and com- 
panies always had the right to run vehi- 
cles at auniform toll, and shows that un- 
der such conditions monopoly of the 
transportation business was impossible 
while free competition rendered the rates 
for freight and travel much more uniform 
than they have been under the pooling 
arrangements of the monopolists. He 
shows that “to establish each of their 
public highways the power of eminent 
domain was delegated by the govern- 
ment,” while ‘the work of constructing 
and maintaining each of them was as- 
signed to a corporation, with power to 
reimburse itself by tolls” and that “in 
each case the obligations of the public 
highway, accepted by the corporation, 
were fulfilled” by allowing all persons the 
right to use the highway with wagons, 
stages, canal boats or such vehicles as 
were suitable. “The result is,” he contin- 
ues, “that the operation of none of these 
highways ever involved an attempt to 
build up a monopoly, or threatened the 
independence of the traders, manufactur- 
ers or farmers who used them.” 


In broad contrast with this is the Ins- 
tory of the railways which Mr. Hudson 
thus briefly sketches; | 


The railway was established by ‘the exer- 
cise of the same governmental power of 
eminent domain, for the purpose of a public 
highway. By similar legislation a company 
wis chartered for its construction and opera- 
tion, with the right to make a profit by 
charging tolls forthe use of the road. In 
these respects it is identical, in its publhe 
character, with the other highways; but in 
its practical operation a radical departure 
has been made. In the older class of roads 
the business of building and maintaining a 
public highway was kept distinct from the 
business of the common carrier upon it; the 
latter was open to free competition. The 
railways have consolidated the two and 
made « monopoly of both. [In that monopoly 
lies the source of all the evils that have been 
set forth in this work. Their exelusion of all 
competing common carriers and of the ven. 
eral public fromthe use of their track, ex- 
cept by their cars and trains, and on such 
terms as they prescribe, is the source of all 
discriminations, the sustaining power of all 
pools and combinations, aud the foundation 
of all tendencies to monopoly which the rail- 
way system has developed. In itself an 
overthrow of the character of the public 
highway, it has led to numberless other 
violations of the public obligations attaching 
to that character... . . . The radical 
aod effective remedy for railway evils is 
this: Levislation should restore the charac- 
ter of public highways to the railways by 
securing to all persons the right to run trains 
over their tracks under proper regulations, 
and by defining the distinction between the 
proprietorship and maintenance of the rail- 
way and the business of common carriers. 


No one who carefully considers the mat- 
ter can doubt that the plan) proposed by 
Mr. Hudson is a vast improvement on the 
existing system. Superficial objections to 
it readily suggest themselves, and they 
are as readily answered, He, himself, 
completely disposes of the common objec: 
tion urged against the practicality of the 
plan of running cars not owned by the 
company over a railroad, The other ob- 
jection that free competition is in the na- 
ture of things impossible in ua business of 
such magnitude is easily answered, Of 
course, every individual passenger cannot 
own his own car, but the fact that numer. 
ous individuals, firms and associations 
could easily engage in the business of car- 
rying passengers would reduce individual 
fares to the lowest point consistent with 
iw just return for the service rendered, In 
the more important matter of freights 
the advantage is clearer yet. Large firms 
could own a line of cars and smiatler ones 
could combine for the same purpose, The 
mere fact that firms and individuals could 
do this would obviate the necessity for 
doingit, The drygoods jobbers of New 
York could, of course, easily buy or hire 








a train of cars and thus escape the hard- 
ship to whieh they are subjected by the 
existing unjust classification, The mere 
fact that they were able to do this would 
probably lead those regularly engaged: in| 
the business of transportation to carry 
their goods at fairrates., Tn order that 
the public shall practically enjoy the ad- 
vantages of free competition in milling it 
is not necessary that each man shall own 
werist mill, and no more is if necessary 
(hat each man shall own a locomotive 
and a train of cars in order that the pub- 
lie Shall practically enjoy the advantage 
of free competition in the carrying busi- 
Ness, 

But numerous as are the advantages of 
the plan urged by Mr. TWudson it seems to 
me that hisown facts and arguments tend 
more logically to a better conclusion and 
IT propose to discuss this itu another arti- 
cle, Wa. TT. CROASDALER, 





To an Baule. 
Char'es Lotin Hitdveth. 
On me the sun has set, the lowlands lie 
Dimin the purple folds of early nights 
But thou, gray cruiser of the chartless sky! 
Dost steer thy slow, undeviatine flight 
Fall iu the sun’s unclouded glare, 
The world is bright around thee, thy strong 
breast 
Parts flashing streams of keen, 
fire; 
Aslant the ardent splendors of the West, 
On still, curved vaus thou mounted even 
higher, 
Through scintillating zones of air. 


ethereal 


From what far quest through the white gates 
of morn, 

Beyond the peopled Hast returnest thou? , 
Toward what sheer, solitary mountain bourn 
In the primeval wild, art voyaging now? 

Thou haunter of unbarriered space! 
I watch thee soaring up the stepes of light, 
Half doubting thou art aught ef mortal 
birth, 
Foredoomed to hunger, weariness and blight 
And wintry change of this controlling earth, 
Like our slow-footed, wineless race. 


Aloof in lone, aerial equipoise, 
The roar of unextinguishable strife 
Melts round thee like a faint, unmeaning 
voice, 
And to thy sight the myriad maze of life 
Is but a blurred, phantasmal scene, 
Away, strong soul! thou leavest Time and | 
Death, 
Dishevelled Grief and hollow-chested Care 
To crawl the dim, abysinal world beneath, 
Whilst thou in deeps of golden dusk, dost 
fure 
Far through the measureless serene. 


Vacant Lot Assessments Doubted in Brook« 
ivan. 
New York Sun, 

The unprecedented jump inthe valuation 
of real estate in the Eichteenth ward of 
Brockiyn, according tothe books of the local 
assessors this year, has caused dissatisfuetion 
among the property owners, and a public 
meetiog has been called for Wednesday aext 
at Arion hall, ia Wall street, to denounce the 
particular assessor Who increased the tizares, 
Theancrenase in valvations as 86.651 940 over 
Jast vears ffeures, and this) tneans a corre- 
sponding increase mm taxes. Maay prominent 
residents of the ward have sitned the call 
for the meeting, 

Assessor Kurth is said to be responsible for 
the addition. Ele says the increase is due to 
the phenomenal multiplication of new build- 
ings in the ward, which is henetited more 
than any other partof the city by the ele- 
vated railways. The property owners say 
that Mr. Kurth’s claim haus only as tlimsy 
foundation in fact, and assert that houses 
thatv are bringing less rent this year are car- 
rving oa higher ussessed valuation than in 
SSS. Vacant lots that were assessed hast 
vear at S200 are raised in value on Mr 
Kurth’s books to $1,000, an increase of 283)¢ 
per cent. 


The Menace of Plautocracy. 
Chicago Farmer's Valeo, 

The name of Thomas G. Shearman has been 
iMustrious in the legal annals of New York 
state for more than a generation, while his 
connection With many celebrated eases has’ 
piven himstanding iis a preat howyer through 
Ont the Country, 

A short tame since Mr. Shearman de'ivered 
anaddress at) Portland, Ore., and took for 
his subjeet, “The Menace of Plutoeracy.” 
This address has created a profound and dis- 
avreeable sensation among the rich beue- 
ficiaries of the trusts, monopolies and = com- 
bines who are now busily envaged ino eating 
up the prosperity of the toile progucers, 

If this indictinent of ruthless wealth had 
been spoken by some rugged, toil primed 
orator ib Would have been scoffed at os the 
senseless ravings of a proletarian agitators 
but the waroine words of Thomas G, Shear- 
mun cannot bs sneered dowth. 

Never was here u time in all the stormy 
history of our nutive dand when citizens of 
distinguished position aud high ability could 
doso tnuch for them country as now, and 
never Was there a time when so few men of 
conspicuous social and intellectual rank stood 
forth ws the avowed chumpious of pure gov 
eroument and popular rights. So we give 
thanks for brave, unselfish and devoted 
Thomas G, Shearman, “May his tribe in- 
crease.” ) 
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TARIFF COMPROMISE. 
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A Propositio: Which Will Please All Free 
Traders aud All lLonest Protectlontsts, 
Mr. George White delivered the address 

before the Central single tax club of 

Brooklyn last Sunday evening, The great- 

er portien of his time was given by the 

speaker to an outline of the life-long 
struggle of one of the first of American 
free trade champions—John ©, Calhoun— 
against the gradual encroachments of the 
protected classes on the liberties of the 
people. His speech closed as follows: 
To-day we are nearly forty years dis- 


tant from the close of the aetive life of 


John C. Calhoun, What ai change has 
come about in that period! He died full 
of confidence that the ‘day of protective 
tariffs was cone forever; yet we now live 
under a system in which the most abom- 
inable features ever proposed in his day 
are incorporated in our laws. He died 
with grave doubts of the outcome of a 
threatened abolition of black slavery; 
we have seen his doubts realized ina 
bloody war, and the institution which 
he thought should be sustained banished 
forever from our borders. Black slavery 
is a dead isstc—the tariff question is as 
far from settlement, apparently, as ever. 
Just think of it: from 1816 to 1880—to 
go back no = further--is seventy-three 
years—miore than an old man's |.fetime 
~-and the tariff question has, with more 
or less severity, agitated this country 
again and again. Here is a controversy 
which, in the nature of the case, in- 
volved right) or wrong, and which can 
inevitabiy be settled in but one way, 
and to all appearances it is one which 
there is no hope of ending. Mr. Cal- 
houn saw but one remedy—state nul- 
lification. That remedy came very 
near being tried. How it would have 
eventuated none can tell; the people of 
South Carolina were quite determined, 
and the task of compelling payment of 
duties by force would necessarily have 
been avery difficult and prolonged one. 
Such wa remedy is impossible to-day. The 
interests which seek advantage in tariff 
legislation are too powerful and they are 
too well represented, even in the south 
and west, to allow of any state or group 
of states following the example of South 
Carolina, supposing it were not a fact 
that such a course would now be deemed, 
much more than it was in 1832, an un- 
lawful extension of state rights. Reflec- 
tion has led me to believe, however, that 
Joho C, Calhoun’s analysis of the tariff 
question indicates to us wu simple course 
which would lead a great way, and 
that speedily, toward a right solu- 
tion of the matter. He said: ‘It is one 
between the exporting and non-exporting 
interests of the country. If there were 
no exports there would be no force in a 
tariff law.” In other words, Mr. Cal- 
houn saw that international trade is 
reaily barter, the swapping of merchan- 
dise, and he recognized that if there were 
no exports there would be little or no 
possibility of the United States receiving 
any tariff revenue. 

Now, if this position be correct, it is 
clear that the one course open to us, in 
our desire to smash the tariff, is to en- 
deavor by moral suasion to stop ull ex- 
porting by residents of the United States, 
It needs but a glance to show, however, 
that no amount of moral suasion would 
be sufficient to induce the multitude of 
men interested first and last in production 
for export, to drop their avocation for the 
purpose of forcing Uncle Sum to look 
elsewhere than to a tariff for revenue. 
Furthermore, from one point of view, a 
reduction in exports and a consequent de- 
crease in iniports, would be very satistac- 
tory to protected interests. So, while we 
acknowlede that, if we could stop export- 
ing we should kill) the tariff, we must ad- 
mit that we cannot do it, and that, if we 
could, it would bea scheme of doubtful 
propriety. 

There is, however, a certain logical de- 
duction tc be made from what Mr. Cal- 
houn truly said of the tariff, and an appre- 
ciation of this deduction it is which leads 
me, with a tyro’s fear and trembling, to 
aitempt to suggest a new departure in 
tariff discussion and tari? legislation, I 
would like all the people who talk cr 
write in opposition to the tariff, ard all 
those who yveta chance to help legislate 
against it—all these to do as little as pos- 
sible in the way of combating protection- 
ist ideas of the effect of import taxes, and 
as much as possible in in the way of fa- 
voring a single addition to our tariff lews, 
Let us concentrate our desires upon this 
addition, Let us meet our protectionist 
friends on a more sogiable footing; let us 
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acknowledge that we have taken extreme 
views on many points of difference be- 
tween us; that when we come t, think of 
it, it does seem perfectly horrible that our 
people should be allowed to buy foreign 
tin plate when there are such fine tin 
mines waiting development in the Black 
hills, and that Mr. John Jarrett himself 
should be allowed to Ux the tax schedule; 
thaton reflection, we admit that many 
foreigners are willing to pay our tariff 
taxes; thata new light has come to us which 
enables us to see that all the money pos- 
sible should be kept in the country, and 
that itis an awful mean thing for people 
enjoying life on this beautiful continent 
to go and pay out good, nice United States 
money to foreigners rather than to resi- 
dents of their own country; that there 
really is, as we have never before been 
able to believe, a grave danger that Uncle 
Sam will, without high tariff taxes, buy 
more goods than he can pay for, and ex- 
hibit to a sorrowful people a terribly un- 
favorable statement regarding the balance 
of trade; let us cheerfully acknowledge 
that high wages and low prices are a 
mathematically sure result of high taxes, 
and thus, in from one to a hundred ways, 
by acquiescing in the favorite ideas of our 
protectionist friends, let us get together, 
to the end that the very next congress 
shall put a stop to a political discussion 
which seems to be interminable, The 
coming congress is sure to be the theater 
of a fight on the tariff question, unless my 
advice is taken; the protected barons will 
be on hand to arrange for a performance 
of the promises made last fall in exchange 
for the fat fried out by circulars and per- 
sonal applications, and, unless their op- 
ponents unite to ask for this honorable 
compromise, the struggle will have a 
foregone conclusion. The piotectionists 
will have the most votes, and they will 
preserve and add tothe bad features of 
the present laws. But, if my suggestion 
is taken, a saving clause can be proposed, 
which, while so unobjectionable as to re- 
ceive many republican votes, should be, 
on the whole, satisfactory to any of the 
people who dislike tariff taxes. This 
clause would read something like this: 

“Section 3720—Nothing in this act shall 
abridge the natural right of any Ameri- 
can citizen to swap goods or possessions 
with the resident of any foreign country.” 

The wording muy need changing, but 
if its essence is preserved it will be both 
satisfactory and simple. It is a saving 
clause, for if it can be passed it will pacify 
a great many theoretical students—men 
who have, as Mr. Harrison said, posted 
themseives on maxims; and if it cannot 
be passed, it will lead thousands of voters 
to ask themselves why it is opposed by 
folks interested in markets. Many repre- 
sentatives in congress could be relied on 
to muke full use of their opportunities to 
spread before the country the reasons 
why it was opposed, and there are a large 
number of leading newspapers which 
would delizht in keeping the ball rolling. 
This is, no doubt, a good deal to say in 
regard to a proposition which would en- 
able Vermont and Canadian housewives 
to swap teakettles without fear of incur- 
ring customs fines, but you will see that, 
in the nature of the case, I must not 
prove too much about a compromise 
pretty sure to be offered very soon in con- 
gress by some gentlemen who have 
detinite ideas about foreign trade—offered 
as a Solution of the tarit® problem which 
they will both talk and work for, To 
look no further into the subject, you can 
usk yourselves how that clause would ap- 
peal to the voters who decided the last 
clection—the farmers—the men whose 
products can so readily be swapped for 
foreign goods, 

Inthe meantime, if you have any pro- 
tectionist friends, you will find it a very 
interesting pastime to solicit their support 
for the measure, I recently asked a high 
tariff man if he would indorse that kiad 
of compromise, and he rephed that he 
certainly would; and the next day oae of 
the most intelligent free traders I know, 
on being told of the idea, promptly de- 
clared that it was the best scheme he had 
ever heard of, 

Now, if these two men are fair samples 
of the great American voter, doesn’t it 
seem reasonable that from this time the 
days of tariff discussion need not be con 
sidered as probably co-terminous with 
those of the twentieth century, and that 
campaigns of education shall soon have 
some other object than that of arousing 
opposition to a tariff for surplus. 

J have about filled my contract to talk 
for an hour, but J mast beg your indulg- 
ence for a few moments more, A new 
and important point must not be aver- 





looked or neglected. There is being 
printed an Ottawa dispatch, detailing the 
difficulty which has arisen on a certain 
northern farm, It appears that a Mr. 
Hoyle owns some acres through which 
the international boundary runs, and that 
certain of his agricultural implements, 
usually kept on the United States side, 
have been seized by Dominion authorities 
aus smuggled goods, because they were 
being used on the Canadian side. This is 
too serious a matter to be lightly treated, 
and the paragraph whieh I wish added to 
the tariff luws does not exactly cover the 
point, Still I believe that it is better 
not. to try and insert another clause, 
Some people would surely be suspicious 
if weuattempted to do too much. The 
thing could be managed in this way: It 
will be possible for Mr. Hoyle to divide 
his stock and machinery as evenly as he 
“in between the United States and the 
Canadian portions of his farm—paying 
any duty, of course, that the Canadians 
demand—and to make a cast iron rule 
that in no case shall a horse, for instance, 
be allowed to cross the line without two 
cows being swapped forit, a schedule of 
exchanges, including hens and hogs, 
buckboards and hay rakes, corn and cab- 
bages, and so forth, being printed in 
large type and conspicuously posted on 
the farm for the instruction of his men. 
In this way Mr. Hoyle will be relieved 
from the suspicion of wreng doing, and 
no harm can come to our protected la- 
borers, our infant industries, our home 
market, or to the infinite majesty of the 
famous American system. 





Encouraging News from Louisiana, 


VILLE PLatTtTE#, La.—Upon a call from our 
board of revision for an expression of opinion 
as to increasing land values, I wrote a strony 
single tax reply. The president, the largest 
land owner in this section, indorsed my views 
and wrote his thanks. We have found over 
500,000 acres of upassessed land. We got an 
increase of $380,000. The president wrote me 
“weare headed in the right direction, and 
in due course wil] arrive.” 

Twoof our leading merchants are on the free 
trade and single tax line. I have talked 
with newspaper men and other travelers and 
Jearn that the single tax is very generally 
indorsed through four parishes. I know of 
but one cnthusiastic worker besides myself; 
but that free trade and single tax is forging 
ahead seems to be certain. Judge B. F. Har- 
desty, Washington, La., is putting in good 
work. He is editor of a paper, the Advo- 
cate, just started. He will probably not ad- 
vocate the single tax at present, but will 
drop some broad hints until the time comes to 
Speak out. He is not proprietor. At least 
two papers in the heart of the sugar region 
have declared against protection. Our mem- 
ber of congress, in a district that contains 
three sugar parishes, denounced the tariff 
before an assemblage of farmers a few days 
back. A. Hilton is getting in his work at 
Alexandria, and so isd. J. David at Baton 
Rouve. 

When I get a chance to have a face to face 
talk with people I rarely fail to bring them 
over. I took in the bohemian of the New 
Iberia Enterprise three weeks ago. He 
spread the news through the prairies and 
talked it to his paper afterward. 

I feel contident that if I could spare the 
time to canvass the parish I could carry it in 
two months. I find the large land owners 
even more ready to listen than the poor 
crushed slaves, either white or bluck; in fact, 
oue iS wasting time to talk to the white 
slaves at all. D. C. Davin. 





The Alleged Furmers’ Conveution. & 


Syracuse, N, Y.—The convention of farm- 
ers and workingmen, held here last week, 
proved to be an attempt to reorganize the 
Farmers’ union, which first came to notice in 
1886. At that time a small gathering of 
farmers, mostly from the western part of 
the state, met in Syracuse und organized the 
Farmers’ union of the state of New York, 
with Seth Fenner of East Aurora as presi- 
dent. It was acknowledged by the leaders 
to-day that little or nothing had been accom- 
plished in the last three years toward the 
end sought, viz, equalizing the burdens of 
taxation, and thus compelling personal prop- 
erty to bear its fair share of government ex- 
pense. There were not twenty farmers in 
attendance, and not a dozen bona fide repre- 
sentatives of lubor organizations.  Alto- 
gether the convention's numbers did not ex- 
ceed thirty-five persons, und yet there was a 
very lively time. The convention opened at 
13m, with Mr. Fenner in the chair. Mr, 
Clavk of Madison county was made chairman 
of the committee on resolutions. The report 
of the committee on credentials was pre- 
sented, which admitted us delegates all 
within the ball anv who desired to take 
part in the proceedings. The chairman 
of the committee on resolutions, Mr. 
Clark, presented bis report, in which 
were resolutions favoring the equal taxation 
of ull property, reat and persunal, und de- 
nouncing trusts and monopolies, aud calling 
for the gaveramental contre) of railroads 
and telegraphs. A long communication from 
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the state comptroller, Edward Wemple, 
favoring the taxing of personal property, 
wus also read. 

Mr. A. P. Potter of Syracuse then presented 
resolutions asking for alegislative committee 
to tuke the opinions of leading men and 
others who desired to speak on the question 
of taxation. Mr. Potter being a known sjn- 
gle tax mun, the motion was opposed by 
some present ns looking toward the single 
tix. 

Mr. Shepard of Wyoming, who has been 
urging the farmers for the last ten years to 
do sometbing about the fair taxation of per- 
sonal property, wished the resolutions sent 
to the committee. “He wanted,” he said, 
‘cuee more aidior the last time to try and 
compel perscua. property to bear its share 
of the burden. If L fail now,’ said the old 
man, ‘thea L will be ready for the theory of 
Henry Creorge, or we will all go to the devil 
tugether!” Mr. Potter consented to the ref- 
erence of his resolutions to the proper com- 
mittee. 

Mr. McGuire, a well known single tax man, 
asked permission to read a manuscript he had 
prepared explaining the Henry George theory 
of the single tax, but the chairman ruled Mr. 
McGuire out. The Buffalo Courier neverthe- 
less printed Mr. McGuire's written address in 
full next day. 

The attendance at the evening session was 
thin, and the workingmen and Mr. Clark of 
the committee on resolutions, and one or two 
free canal men captured it and did with itas 
they chose. All the resolutions reported by 
the committee were carried, 

It is exceedingly doubtful if the Farmers? 
union headed by Mi. Fenner of Erie will again 
come to the front. PARDON POTTER. 
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From a Newspaper Proprietor Who is With 
Us. 

PENDLETON, Ore. —I am spreading the 
‘svreat truth” in these parts to the best of my 
abilitv.$ ITamthe Jargest stockholder in the 
East Oregoniino, a paper from which you, 
now and then, clip ao item favorable to ‘the 
cause.” 

Tama member of the Portland single tax 
club, and I traveled 500 miles to hear Thomas 
G. Shearman’s lecture in Portiand. It was 
good, aud it carried conviction. 

This year I made the assessment of the city 
of Pendleton, and I made a stir by assessing 
land at its full value and guessing at the 
value of improvements, always beiug sure 
that I did not over-estimate these. The re- 
sult was the business men, the owners of im- 
proved property and live men generally are 
with me. Several days ago I sent you papers 
containing accounts of the agitation my 
ussessment created. The board of equaliza- 
tion, consisting of every member of the city 
council, gave me its support aud pronounced 
my assessment the best ever made in town. 
Several gentlemen are single taxers through 
my efforts, and they lend me considerable 
aid by their support. 

The East Oregonian speaks out frequently 
in defense of the “single tax” If Mr. 
George ever comes to Portland I shall at- 
tempt to entice him to visit Pendleton at my 
expense and make a speech. Several vears 
ago, when “Protection or Free Trade?’ was 
issued, I was in Washington as the guest of 
Delegate Hailey of Idaho. I bought a copy 
of the work, and when I read it I was 
charmed with ils style. 1 had already read 
“Social Problems.” I gave the books a no- 
tice editorially in the East Oregonian and 
sent Mr. George a copy of the paper. He 
couiplimeuted me by sending me copies of 
his three famous bocks, At the last session 
of the Oregon legislature a tax commission 
was appuinted. James H. Raley, a banker 
of Peudleton, is chairmau. This commission 
is to report on and recommend ‘a bill” at 
the next session. Those meno can be influ- 
enced, and Lam willing to put up my share 
toward their enlightenment. 

C. 8. JACKSON. 
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Australians Will Vore for Protection Un» 
leas Phev Get Real Free Trade. 

E. W. Foxall writing from Sydney, N.S.W., 
July 10, suys: The present position cf polit- 
ical parties here is extremely propitious for 
the exposition of single tax doctrines, and 
we louse no opp -rtunity of expounding them. 
The protectio iists and (so called) tree traders 
ave nearly evenly balanced in our legislative 
assembly, und although the tree traders are 
in offlee they can scarcely be suid to be in 
power. There are two things which are grow- 
mg fast here, viz: Protection and the sin- 
gle tax, while; without doubt, the thing 
that has been termed “free trade” is losing 
ground every day. We may have another 
general election (caused by w dissolution) any 
day, and the probabilities are that then the 
protectionists would returu with a small 
majority. Should such an event occur a 
visit from Heary George would be exceed- 
ingly well-timed, for it would convert the 
Whule of the free trade oppusition into single 
tasers, aad “urged oy by the impulse of con- 
troversy they would go further than they 
now dream.” 
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Gur Quew,. 
Their true relation—mau to man, 
Mun to the earth—is what we sought; 
That having found the primal plan 
We might in all our life and thought 
Repeat the lesson nature taught, 
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August 17, 1889. 





THE PETITION. 


Sinaue Tax ENROLLMENT COMMITTER, ) 
36 CLINTON PLACE, 
New York, Aug. 15, f 
The cnroliment now stands as follows: 


Reported last week . . . . 2 +) 62,187 
Received during week ending Aug. 15 4105 





Total . e * ° * » . e e . .* 62,502 


Contributions received during the past week 
have been as follows: 


Thos. Williamson, Lynchburg, Va. .  &8 00 
J. J. Hill, Suxton’s River, Vt... . 1 00 
J.C. Barnes, Hindsboro, Ilh . 4°. 1 00 
RK. R. Roberts, Drexel, Fla... . . 2h 
Bundry stamps. . 6 6 4 6 + ae 8 


Total 2. 2 6 ee ee ee $6 08 
Contributions previously acknowl- 
edged in THE STANDARD . . « « 1,627 34 





Total . ° e e ry . e e ry e e $1,083 43 
Wm. T. CROASDALE, Chairman. 


The follo'ving are some extracts from Iet- 
ters received by the committee during the 
week: 

Leroy Berricr, Minneapolis, Minn.—We are 
pushing things in Minneapolis. Our league is 
growing very rapidly. We hold meetings 
every Tuesday evening. At our last meeting 
our room was tov small to hold all who 
wisbed to attend. The sicnatures I enclose 
were secured siace the establishment of our 
reading-room. 

E. C. Hawkin, Cleveland, Ohio.—I enclose 
you twenty signatures, and [ believe the 
siguers are thoroughly converted to the 
cause, as it took time and much argument to 
secure them. They are of a class who would 
not give up their old beliefs until convinced 
that the single tax on land values was supe 
rior to the old system. IJ feel greatly encour- 
aged lately, as the light is surely breaking 
and the masses are waking up. 

J. H. Ballard, Schuylersville, N. Y.—A_ re- 
form clubis soon to be started here, which 
will afford opportunity to ventilate our doc- 
trines. 

R. H Thompson, Portland, Ore.—The Ore- 
gonian has been very kind in printing our 
articles and we feel under many obligations 
to our friend Scott. Since Mr. Shearman’s 
visit our club is growing steadily and we are 
spreading the light by distributing all over 
the state THE STANDARD, tracts, and the Ore- 
gonian containing our single tax letters. 
Every now and then some new single tax 
man or convertin some distant part of the 
state ‘bobs up serenely.” 


W. P. Nichols, Vineland, N. J.—We have 
to-day organized a single tax club here. We 
expect to get a copy of the tax duplicate of 
this township and pick out therefrom some 
good “home” object lessons to set before our 
pupils in our daily papers, and we hope to 


‘have Henry George here soon. 


Edwin T. Clark, Malden, Mass.—The cause 
is well under wav in Malden, We have had 
two or three good meetings in a small hall, 
and a nucleus organization, with Mr. George 
W. Cox as temporary president, is shaping 
itself. We have avitated the subject io our 
daily paper, in which we have had some 
dozen or more articles on the single tax. 
The editor at first attacked us, but soon with- 
drew from the contest, kindly leaving his 
columns open to us, which we extensively 
use. We hope tu have a strung club by fall. 


M. P. Alderman, Gloucester, Mass.—When 
the longer evenings begin we shall try and 
form a club here. There are several-who 
stand ready to help ota little later, Am 
selling quite a number of STANDARDS every 
week. 

James Shearer, jr., Frankfort, Kan.—The 
udion labor party, to which I belong, is ad- 
vaneing rapidly toward free trade. 

L. P. Custer, Indianapolis, Ind.—Our league 
meets regularly every Sunday afternoon 
with a fair attendance. Two new workers 
came in Sunday. While there is not much 
stir on the outside, we can see and feel that 
beneath the surface of every day life there 
is a streng undercurrent which runs our way. 
The leading democratic paper of the state, 
the Sentinel, reports our meetings regular|y, 
last week giving us a quarter of a column. 


M. H. McDowell, Memphis, Tenn.—We are 
moving along here in very good style. Every 
Monday evening four of my boy friends spend 
the evening at my house, and after reading e 
chapter in history we have a talk on the sub- 
ject of taxation und the reason boys cannot 
“go west and grow up with the country.” 


E. McAuley, Denver, Col.—At the last regu- 
lar meeting of the Denver single tax club the 
election of officers was conducted on the 
Australian plan. We are doing very well 
here, and our membership has increased since 
Mr. Shearman’s visit. 


Charles E. Allen, Cedar Grove, Me.—While 
not fully convinced of the entire justice of 
the single tax system, I have become a sort 
ofa missionary to aid in spreading ideas 
which bave seemed to me just a little heret- 
ical, I esteem Tae STANDARD very highly, 
aad my file of it has been repeatedly loaned 
to workmen who feel too poor to afford it, as 
wel! as “Progress and Poverty” and “Social 
Problems.” However, I think I see part. of 
the cat, if not the whole animal, and cer- 
tainly one thing now seeins clear to me. At 
first [thought the plan would tax farmers 
tao much proportionately. I now see that 
the iden was fallacious. & don’t ask to be 
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convinced of the practicability of the plan, 
because if once a great people become con- 


vineed (fits justice » way will be formed in 
which to make it practicuble. I send youn 
few names to the petition, and may yet ob- 
tain more. I fiud IT have been instrumental 
in making one or two converts for you, eren 
before becoming fully convinced myself. 
Muine should be a good state for missionary 
work of some kind on the tax question, for 
her people are robbed both of their forests 
and their seashore, the state even selling the 
islands along her coast to land speculators 
forasung. The speculators in turo boom 
seaside resorts and “make money,” While our 
farmers struggle fora living, and the com- 
mon people crowd the alms-houses and the 
ever-enlarging insane  hospitaul—enlarging 
even with a decreasing population. One 
thing is sure—the George movement has done 
mucb good and will do more. 


A. R. Wynn, Toledo, O.—1 received a call 
for “Progress and Poverty” this evening from 
Dr. ——, a commercial traveler, representing 
one of the largest wholesale drug houses in 
the city of New York. The doctor told me 
that he heard Billy Radclitfe, 8. T., lecture 
on the street corner at Tiffin, Ohio., August 
1, toa Jargye crowd, and that he so inter- 
ested him he wanted to thoroughly under- 
stand the land question. 


Thomas J. Hudson, [uodianapolis, Ind.—Of 
the petitions inclosed No. Lis a republican 
and protectionist who is thoroughly disgusted 
with the workiogs of the high tariff under 
the present administration, No. 2 is the re- 
cognized lender of the socialists bere, whu 
was present ut our meeting this afternoon 
and who went away with a better impression 
of the single tax. No. Sis a young man who 
has been trained to love the bloody shirt and 
haute the “d——-d rebels.” He will cast) his 
first vote in ‘90, and it will not be for pro- 
tection. Slowly but surely tbe leaven is 
working. At least one of the measures of 
meal is leavened now. The other two will be 
in due tite. 


‘Pa Chase,” St. Louis, Mo.—The ‘Benton 
schuvol” has the pleasure of reporting some 
more “conversions” to freedom. It’s very 
funny to bear them talk so “hot” after they 
thoroughly see the cat. Some ladies are be- 
coming enthusiastic also, and distribute tracts 
at excursions. 

Ww. TT. N. Perkins, South Gaston, N. C.— 
Single tax is on the increase. 1 find nen 
who are single taxers and do not know it. 


Walter H. Beecher, Cincinnati, Ohio.— 
Every one of the inclosed names stands for 
couviction, and most of them for undoubted 
and thorough conversion. Do not imayine 
that slow or scant returns in this enrollment 
work signifies indifference. [have not solic- 
ited many to sign as yet, because single tax 
letter writing to my friends has already 
taken more time than I could well spare. 
Doubtless others have responded slowly tur 
au equally good reason. 


J. G. Zimmerman, Lebanon, Pa.—We have 
just organized a sinvle tax club with twelve 
members. Weexpect « membership of at 
least one hundred. 


J. E. Townsend, El Paso, Texas.—Our close 
proximity to Mexico gives us an excellent op- 
portunity to see the practical working of high 
tariff and free trade. Weare greatly inter- 
ested inthe free importation of lead ores. 
Our tariff reform club hopes to vpen a reud- 
ing room soon. 


Fred. Lades, Chicago.—It is very gratify- 
ing toknow that every day our ideas are 
better understood and treated with more re- 
spect by the uverage man and the press. 


8S. G. Mullins, Corsicana, Texas.—Single tax 
and free trade doctrine is paining ground in 
the Lone Star state. The cat is gradually 
becoming visible to large numbers of our 
people. 


Dr. H. S. Chase, St. Louis, Mo.—The signa- 
ture from Antrim, Kansas, is that of a farm- 
er who says that out there wheat is 39 cents, 
oats 10 to 15, rye 15, and potatoes 20 cents 
per bushel. It is hard times, he says, for 
taxes and store goods eat up the year’s labor, 
and he thinks the ‘‘plutocrats” should be 
hanged. He isnow reading ‘‘Henry George.” 


Michael J. Murray, Owego, N. Y.—Last 
Sunday we organized a single tax committee 
with Perry Hyde, K. of L., secretary. We 
have several new single tax men hereand can 
organize an active club in the fall. Every 
week I get a bundleof United Labor Journals 
from district assembly 15, K. of L., for dis- 
tribution and I put a single tax tract in each 
one and the boys like thein. When Tom Ma. 
guire of the K. of L. spoke here I had a tract 
putin every chair before the meeting begun; 
und out of such work, aod the loaning of 
George's works, we are gaining favor among 
the workiag peuple. Weallheartily approve 
of the cuurse and the stand Heory George 
and THE BPANDARD have taken: 
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In Rochester, N, ¥. 


The recently organized Single tax union of 
Rochester, N. Y., is distributing a circular 
headed ‘'E.qual rights for ull and special pri- 
vileges to none.” Lt begins by invitiny every- 
body to attend the Sunday afternoon and 
Wednesday evening meetings at §0 Reynold’s 
arcade, and then proceeds to give a briet 
summary of the problem and remedy which 
are discussed at the meetings. John M. 
Campbell is president, aod Cherles Avril 
seoretary, of the union. 


' THE STANDARD. 
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AN OPEN-AIR MEETING. 


The Scene at One of the Jersey Clty Clab’s 
Sunday Afternoon Gatherings at Currio'ts 
Woods. 

Jersey Ciry.—It was a grand sight. Hun- 
dreds of people were in Currie’s woods on 
Sunday, breathing the pure air and taking a 
rest from the toil and noise of the heated and 
crowded city. Little babies prattled and 
frolicked on the green sward, dug in the sand 
on the Pamrapo shore of Newark bay, and 
the children made the welkin ring with their 
merry laughter. 

As one stood on the bluff back of the grove 
and cast the eye over the surrounding coun- 
try, ib seemed as if. the whole universe were 
atrest. The waters of the bay were still and 
as smooth as glass; the surrounding mount- 
ains were covered with a cloth of green; 
Newark on the one side, Jersey City on the 
other, andthe great metropolis looming up 
in the distance like a great giant, looked as 
if they were deserted. 

Buta grander sight than all this was the 
six or seven hundred people Who were gath- 
ered in Salter’s Woodbine prove at the meet- 
iug of the Standard single tax club of Jersey 
City. Men and women of all shades nad con- 
ditions in life were present; all congregated 
to listen to the preaching of the great doc- 
trine of reform—the single tax. It was an 
attentive, if mot an intellectual, crowd. 

Standing at one side of the opening where 
the meeting was being held, leaning with his 
back against a large birch tree, wasa laborer, 
dressed just as be had come from work on the 
road. In his mouth was a clay pipe, black 
from use, Which he smoked contentedly as he 
listened to the speakers, drinking in every 
word that was said. To look at him as he 
stood in his ragged and dirt-begrimed clothes 
one would have supposed that he was ig- 
norant—that hard and degrading work had 
benumbed his intellect. But a surprise 
awaited the man who addressed him and 
asked him what he thought of the meeting, 
for he had read “Progressand Poverty,” and 
was a regular attendant at the meetings and 
was doing a good deal more thinking than 
many a man raised in the Jap of Juxury. 
There was not « person in the crowd that en- 
joyed the speaking more than he did. 

Joseph Dana Miller presided at the meet- 
ing. S. Db. Guien of Brooklyn delivered a 
short address upon the ethics of the single 
tax, and then the speaker of the aay, Thomas 
I, MCready, of New York, was introduced 
and received a hearty welcome. He spoke 
on the “Gospel of High Wages,” holding that 
the gospel of Christ, the gospel of justice, 
wis the gospel of high wages, His speech 
was attentively followed throughout. 

Next Sunday Everett Glackto, secretary of 
Typographical union No. 6, will speak oo 
“Organized Labor and the Single Tax.” 

J. T. ALTEMUS. 

Debating the Rent Question in Brooktyn, 

E.D. 


Brook.yN, E. D.—At the last meeting of 
the club, held at headquarters, 316 Bedford 
avenue, on Wednesday, 7th instant, the ques- 
tion discussed was, ‘Tbe reduction in rents 
that would be effected by the single tax.” 
Many members took part. The law of rent 
was ably expounded and to the very evident 
enlightenment of some visiting strangers. 
Our club is making commendable progress; 
the attendance is increasing and four new 
names were added tothe roll at this meeting. 
Our next meeting will be held on Wednesday, 
14th inst. The question for debate will be: 
“Resolved, That Jabor saving machinery is 
not beneficial to workers of the present day.” 

Our executive committee is considering the 
advisability of agitating for permanent club 
rooms which shall be always open. It is in- 
tended tu be very modest at the start, but if 
a sufficient number of our Eastern District 
friends will assist, it is proposed to equip the 
club with a stereopticon which shall every 
night flash out single tax mottoes, bon mots, 
ete., to catch the eye of the unwary passer. 
There is no duubt but this would be a good in- 
vestment; and it remains with our friends to 
say if the idea shall be carried out. 

at stes _ J. McG, 


Some One Please Pell What the Tax is On 
This Property. 


PittsrurG, Aug. 12—The Robert Morris 
land and coal company of New York to-day 
filed a bill in equity against the Philadelphia 
and Reading cual and iron company in the 
United States circuit court. 

The plaintiffs allege that they are the 
owners of 4,949 acres of land in Northumber- 
land county, Pa, having coal lying there- 
under and valuable timber on it. 

The defendant is in possession of the land, 
and is rapidly removing coal and timber 
from it, 2,000,000 tons of coal being taken out 
annually. 

The property in dispute is worth $30,000,000, 
The bill only was filed, and in a few days the 
order and injunction will be asked for. 


A Correction, 


BaLTIMORE.—There wus an error in the 
paragraph of my letter in last week's STAND- 
ARD inmediately alter the resolutions and 
beyinning with the word “announcing.” The 
word “announcing” should have been pre- 
ceded with the words “while not” according 
tomy manuscript copy. 

I have uo authority to state that the Cres: 
gent society is sirictly speaking 4 single tax 





















club, but it is enough so for present purposes. 

Plenso make a correction of this error, which 

I suppose to be typographical. No ono has 

asked mo to correct this omission, but T feel 

it my duty to do so. Wa N. Hine, M.D. 
FOREIGN NOTES. 

The emperor of Austria stopped a recent 
strike of Vienna street ear employes aguinst 
sixteen hours a day labor, by notifying the 
employers that in his judgincnt the men were 
right, and that the hours ought to be reduced. 
Kneouraged by this aetion of the emperor, 
the town council fhed the compianies $25,000 
for breach of contract, and $5,000 for every 
day of idleness. The overworking of street 
car employes in this conntry, as well as in 
Europe, isa great outrage. The law should 
prohibit employers from working employes 
continuously, mere than twelve hours datly, 
or more than six days outof seven, and every 
employe should be allowed at feast half an 
hour for meals, the latter being au privilege 
enjoyed by very few street cur drivers and 
conductors, 

At a well known polyglet bookshop in 
Romea copy of Max O’Rell’s travels in Amer- 
ica was asked for, and the response was iu 
intelligent German-Koglish that “Marcus 
Aurelius vos neffer in the Uuited States.” 





England is importing millions of tons of po- 
tatoes from the contiuent every year, while 
scores of thousanusof acres of arable English 
land are lying idle. 

Civilization—i. o., city life—does not always 
lengthen human life, whatever else it does. 
The Glasgow Mail says: Of the 200 villagers 
in the ancient burgh of Kitmaurs, lying ina 
secluded spot on the Carmel water about two 
mifes north of Kilmarnock, it’ is notable that 
seventy-two ure of the averaze aye of sev- 
enty-seven years, thirty average eighty-three 
and wu half years of age, and the average of 
the seven eldest is ninety years. Four are 
above ninety years of ape, viz.: Tam King, 
the Monkton vravedivyer, is still cheerful 
und genial at ninety-four, and bas his domes- 
tic wants attended to by his eldest daughter. 
Rab Love, a knight ©’ the limb, walks quite 
erecl at ninety-three. fam Paton, ninety- 
one, and his wife Jean, a few months his 
junior, are still able to waik about—the poud 
inan Wielding his spade and hoe ardently in 
bis garden, the latter atteading to her kitchen 
odds and ends. Pure air and pure water are 
plentiful, and these, combined with the habits 
of the aburiginals and the natural environ- 
ments of the village, are all conducive to 
longevity. 

The report of the special sub-committee of 
London school board on the hungry children 
discloses a horrible condition of things, Dur- 
ing the year ending March, (SSO, the number 
of children in average attendance at the 
board schools was 641,195. Of these 43,848 
(une in every eight) are returued as atiend- 
ing school in want of food. Less than half 
of these hungry little ones are at present 
provided for by various voluntary ayencies, 
leaving 24,730 children attending school who, 
notwithstanding all the efforts mude, do not 
obtain enough food. This number includes 
7,988 children attending infants’ depurtments, 
Asu rough test of the poverty in the homes 
of the children attending the schools of the 
board, the comunittee state that 110,75%9— 
practically one-third of the children ia aver- 
age attendanuce—bad their feces remitted 
during some part of the year ended March, 
INS). There are 1,155 departments under the 
buard, and of this number only tare de- 
partments where no provision is requred for 
necessiteus children. Ou the other hand, in 
154 departinets where provision is required, 
none has been made. Finsbury, Hackney and 
Southwark each contains over 6,000 children, 
who are stated ty come to schoul in want of 
food, and over 4,000 who po home still in 

fant The Tower Hamlets diviston is re- 
turned as having 7,207 attending school in 
wantof food, aud nearly $,000 of these re- 
main ina chronically underfed state, 

The Bury, England, board of guardians, like 
many other boards throughout the country, 
has been discussing the taxation of grou .d 
rents. The Bury Times, commenting on the 
discussion says: “Landowners used to bear 
most of the taxation of the nation; a house of 
landlords managed about a couple of centur- 
ies ago to transfer their obligations to 
others; and there will not be equal hardsbips 
imposed upon them if we go part of the way 
back to the old state of things as there were 
imposed upon the people in the 17th century. 
When Lord Derby let his land in this town a 
right was given to the people to turn their 
sewarre into the rivers. ‘bhere was no rivers 
pollution act then. Now parliament is insist- 
Ing upon the sewapre being kept out of the 
rivers. To do this wall eost Bury from £80,- 
000 tu £100,000. As the law at present stands 
the occupiers only will have tu pay the cost. 
Why should not the owners of chief rents pay 
their share! It is of uo vilue to say that they 
bought the rents ‘never thinking thut addi- 
tional imposts would be laid upon them,’ for 
that is equally the position of the uccupiers, 
Many a mun has built or bought property 
upon the basis of the Jocal rates of that day; 
but he is not held excused from payiug higher 
rates, or new oues, such as the burial rates or 
the water rate, merely because he kad not 
culculated upon them, There muy be found 
arguments against the taxation of chief rents 
for local purposes, but they Were not brought 
out at the board of guardians on Wedaes- 
day.” _ 

Protectiontiat Advice, 
Cincinnat: Commercial Gazette, 

The way to smash the whisky trust isto 
abolish the internal revenue tax, 

The way to get even quickly with the cof- 
dee NGA oe isto quit buying for afew 
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THE SINGLE TAX IN SYDNEY. 


Pebate Between Mr. Foxall and a Malt. 
Way Free Trader. 

Mi. BK. OW. Foxall, one of the vice-presi- 
dents of the Single tax league, delivered 
a lecture on “Single Tax Aitnys and Prin- 
ciples” at Surry Hills, on June 19, which 
is reported in the Australian Standard, 
At the conelusion the chairman an- 
nounced that Mr. Foxall bad expressed 
his willingness to answer any questions 
from the audience, One ventleman in- 
quired what was the difference between 
land nationalization and the single tas, 
and for what reason had the present Sin- 
gle tax league changed its name from 
that under which it started, viz., the 
“Land nationalization league.” Mr, Mox- 
all replied that the change in the name 
indicated that a stage in the histery of 
the movement had been reached when it 
became necessary to be explicit as to the 
method proposed for uationalizing the 
land. A great many persons recognizing 
the truth of the principle that ‘the land 
belonged to the people,” had preelitimed 
themselves as ‘hend nationalists,” but 
their ideas as to the manner in which 
this principle should be put in operation 
were so conflicting and contradictory, 
that it was deemed advisable to make it 
clearly understood that the views held by 
the league were identical with those ad- 
vocated in “Progress and Poverty.” They 
had accordinely follewed in the footsteps 
of the founder of the cult, Henry George, 
and adopted the name of single taxers. 

Mr. Thomas Moore said he had never 
heard so many fallacies in such a short 
space of time us had been miussed to- 
gether in the lecture they had just list- 
ened to. He denied the position taken up 
by Mr. Foxhall, in toto. Affairs in’ the 
world were not in the condition described 
by the lecturer. And if they were, it did 
not spring from the cause to which the 
lecturer attributed it; while even if the 
cause had been correctly stated, the rem- 
edy proposed would not cure the evil. 
Workingmen of Great Britain were much 
better off than they were twenty or thirty 
yearsago. Their waves were higher, and 
thanks to the blessings of a free trade 
policy, the purchasing power of those 
waves was also greater, It was true that 
there were a great many men out of em- 
ployment, but if the majority of these 
cases were examined, if would be found 
1o be the fault of the men themselves, 
most of whom had no wish to work. He 
was surprised to find that Mr. Foxall did 
not even quote the Dord’s prayer cor- 
rectly. There was nothing in that prayer 


- at all about the coming of God's Kingdom 


‘fon earth;” the kingdom was in heaven, 
It was the Lord’s will which was to be 
done on earth, and he failed to see what 
the glories of the heavenly kingdom 
which “eye hath not seen, nor ear heard” 
had to do with a corporation laborer vet- 
ting £30 a week. (Laughter.) The propo- 
sition ‘o take all the value of land in 
taxation, without, compensation to the 
present owners, was nothing short of rob- 
bery, which Mr. Foxall had tried to gloss 
over by telling them that the robbery 
would only be “gradual.” What could be 
more unjust than to take froma man 
that which he bad bought and paid for, 
perhaps with the hard earned savings of 
many years? And as for exemptiog all 
improvements upon land from taxation, 
the idea was ridiculous, Take, for in- 
stance, the case of two men, each owning 
an allotment worth £100, one of whom 
was wealthy enough to be able to build a 
house worth £1,000 on his lot, and obtain 
rent from it, while the other was too poor 
to build, How manifestly unjust it would 
be to tax them both alike, He had read 
all of Henry Ceorge’s works; but, al- 
though there were a few good things in 
his “Protection or Free Trade?” his the- 
ories with regard to the land) question 
were entirely fallacious, 

Mr, Foxall, in reply, said: My friend, 
Mr, Moore, reminds me somewhat of the 
celebrated Mrs, O'Flannagan, When that 
lady borrowed her neighbor's wash tubs, 
she veplied to the charge of returning 
them in a dilapidated condition, first, 
that she never borrowed them; second, 
that they were quite sound when she sent 
them back; and third, that they were as 
leaky as “old boots” when she got them, 
(Laughter,) Mr, Moore occupies the pecu- 
liar position-—-though ] am bound to ad- 
mit. it is a position peculiar to « great 
number of people—of a free trader who 
does not believe in free trade; for trade 
can never be truly free until all taxes are 
vamoved from industry, and when this 
takes place the only source of revenue 
possible fora government must be the 
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land. (Hear, hear.) Regarding the im- 
provement in the condition of the English 
laborer, he could only say that Mr. 
Moore’s experience differed from that of 
royal commissions appointed to inquire 
into such matters, but that, he supposed, 
was so much the worse for the royal com- 
missions, It wasa melancholy reflection 
that whenever a man, or body of men, 
tried to do something for their un- 
fortunate fellow human beings on the 
earth, there were always to be founda 
number of pious folks ready with the in- 
fernal slander that all the unsuccessful 
were undeserving, and that poverty and 


distress were the fault of the poor 


wretches who endured them. Such -av 


statement scarcely required refutation, 


for the personal experience of any ob- 


server would contradict it. (fear, hear.) 
Mr. Moore had thrown a new light on the 
Lord's prayer, by saying that the coming 
of the Kingdom was uot to be on earth. 


But supposing this new interpretation 
were to be taken as correct, what ditfer- 
ence did Mr. Moore see between a state 
of things in which God's will was done 
“on carth as in heaven,” and the coming: 


of God's kingdom “on earth?” (Hear, 


hear.) Mr. Moore had used the term 
“robbery” in connection with the pro- 
posal to tax away land values. In reply 


to this he could not do better than quote 
a passage from Henry George’s reply toa 
titled antayonist—the duke of Areyle— 
who, over five vears avo, had anticipated 
Mr. Moore in this line of objection. Mer, 
George said: “and holders must elect to 
try their case either by human law or by 
moral law, 
rightfully property because made so by 
human law, they cannot charge those 
who would change that law with advo- 
cating robbery. 
such change in human law would be rob- 


If they say that land is 


But if they say that 


bery, then they must show that Jand_ is 
rightfully property irrespective of human 
law.” The duke of Argyle had never 
shown this, for the simple reason that he 
could net; but if Mr. Moore thought him- 
self competent to do so, he might rest 
assured that there was undying fame be- 
fore him. 

Regarding the argument that the pay- 
ment of money for anything constituted 
an indefeasible title to it, Mr. Foxall said 
he would ask Mr. Moore to exercise his 
imagination for a while, and picture him- 
self, with his skin a shade darker, taken 
away by force from home and _ friends, 
and sold, in a slave state, as a chattel, 
Would he then consider it a sufficient re- 
ply for his “owner” to make, against a 
demand that his (Mr. Moore's) liberty 
should be restored to him, that the dollars 
paid for him were the accumulated say- 
ings of many years? (Applause.) The 
cuses were, in all essentials, identical. 
The slave, as a human being, has his claim 
to freedom, his right to liberty, irrespect- 
ive of the receipt vaunted by his purchas- 
er, and the landless have a right to land 
—by virtue of their existence in the world 
—irrespective of all the trafticking: in real 
estate that had taken place, (Hear, hear.) 

The case of the “poor man” with a 
£100 worth of vacant land was a familiar 
old “‘chestnut.” If the single tax were in 
complete operation, the amount of tax- 
ation this man would pay would be at the 
outside £5 per year, and the absence of 
any taxation on improvements would en- 
courage and enable him to build sooner 
than otherwise. While, at present, if 
this typical poor man were married, and 
had a family, he now paid a much larger 
sum than that in indirect taxation. Be- 
sides, he would like to know what injury 
his neighbor, with. the £1.000 house, had 
done the locality by building a good 
house, and employing labor and improv- 
ing to the extent of £1,000, that he should 
be punished by a fine? (Applause.) Mr. 
Moore had said that he had read Henry 
George’s works, Many people were in 
the habit of saying this, when, in reality, 
their opinions were mainly founded on 
garbled excerpts gleaned from a hostile 
press. If Mr. Moore, or anyone else, had 
not read “Progress and Poverty” it: was 
not much use to argue with them until 
they had done so, as the whole case was 
in that great work so clearly and ex- 
haustively treated. If, on the other 
hand, they had read the book, it) was 
still of very little use to talk to them. 
Of such he felt inclined to say, “They 
have Moses and the prophets. And if 
they hear not Moses and the prophets, 
neither would they be senauded; though 
one rose from the dead.” “Let them 
alone, they are joined to their idols.” 
(Great applause.) 

The chairman, Mr, McKinnon, said that 
the thanks of the meeting were certainly 
dlue to Mr. Moore for giving them an op- 
portunity of seeing how admirably the 
single tax coctrines could withstand the 
criticism of those who opposed them, 
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OUR FRIENDS IN CHICAGO. 
Congressman Lawter and RR. H. Cowdrey 
Speak at a Mectulng—The Vice-President 
ofthe Firse National Bank ov» Convert— 

Judge Maguire's Visit. 

Cuicaao, Aug. 10.—We were fortunate on 
Thursday evening in having with us the Hon. 
Frank Lawler, the only democratic repre- 
sentutive this great democratic city has in 
congress. 

He came by special invitation to give us 
some account ef bis work in behalf of the 
starving miners of Illinois. In connection 
with Mr. Robert H. Cowdrey and the Chicago 
Globe (which is showing a certain editorial 
friendliness to us lately), Cougressmian Law- 
ler hus gone about Chicago begging food for 
the distressed miners, and several carlonds 
of provisions have been distributed at Streat- 
or, Braidwood, Spring Valley and Braceville 
aus a result of his energetic efforts 

Mr. Lawler told his story to us in plain 
terms, but with good effect. He did not stop 
to discuss the causes back of the misery 
which be had sought to relieve. “It is our 
tirst duty to feed the hungry,” he said. “That 
done, we must find the root of the evil and 
tear it out in the interest of justice.” He did 
not suggest a remedy, but he complimented 
the club on its intelligence and noble work. 
“T congratulate myself,” he declared, ‘on 
the honor done me in permitting me to ad- 
dress you.” 

He was given a cordial reception, and 
promised that he would meet with us again. 
I do not believe he will vote against the 
granting of our petition this wiuter—he will 
be one of us yetif he keeps on. 

Mr. Cowdrey also spoke. He said he had 
undertaken the work because he wanted to 
lend a helping hand to the helpless. ‘At the 
same time,” said he, ‘I hoped by my efforts 
to earn the good will of the sulferers, so that 
they would listen to the message which they 
might not otherwise receive. 1 have not at- 
tempted to preach to them during these 
visits of charity, but I have not fuiled to 
point out the fundamental injustice at the 
base of the present distress, and I believe 
that when the time comes they will hear the 
truth gladly and embrace it with enlightened 
conviction.” 

He then related some incidents of his pain- 
ful tour among the wretched victims of the 
coal menopoly, moving many to tears by an 
allusion to the first time he had looked into 
the eyes of hunger. ‘It was an experience,” 
he said, “that I cau never forget. I had seen 
that look in the eves of a dumb brute—that 
strained, pleading, anxious, fearful, longing 
expression which might move a heart of 
stone, but until I stood suddenly in the pres- 
ence of some wretched women and their Jit- 
tle ones at one of the mining towns, I had 
never seen it inhuman eyes. I tell you, it 
was a terrible shock, aud I cannot speak of 
it now without the same unspeakable emotion 
that unmanned me at that moment.” 

Judge Maguire writes me that he will be 
with us about September 6. We are arrang- 
ing to entertain him at a small dinner, which 
we sball try to make as pleasant as his visit 
will be welcome. A number of tickets at $1 
each have been subscribed for already, but 
we desire every single tax man in the city to 
join with usin making the event a success 
in all respects. H. Martin Williams of St. 
Louis writes me that he hopes to be present, 
acd L. P. Custer of Indianapolis is also ex- 
pected. 

Thear witb much pleasure that Lyman J. 
Gage, president of the First national bank, 
declared in a speech on Thursday night that 
he was in favor of the single tax limited. ] 
have known this privately for a long time, 
but as no public expression of his conviction 
had been made by the gentlemanlI have not 
before felt at liberty to mention the fact. 
Mr. Gage is one of the most popular men inv 
Chicago. His interest inthe economic confer- 
ences and in the tariff reform convention was 
active and effective und his attitude for a 
long tine past bas been liberal if not radical, 

Judge Reid of Nashville passed through 
here en route to Puget sound onthe 7th, but 
owing to the excellence of our reformed Wan- 
amaker postal service, which brought me the 
judge's letter announcing his arrival several 
hours after his departure fur the west, I did 
not see him. He thus missed ua ovation, for 
had I got his note, the Chicago brethren 
would have been notitied and they would 
have turned out to aman almost to do him 
honor, W. W. BalLey. 
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Rhode Iniand Takes a Step Forward. 


PROVIDENCE, Ang. 12.—Saturday afternvon# 
August 10, a conference of the single tax men 
of Rhode Island was held at Crescent park, a 
shore resort about five miles from Providence. 
About thirty-live gentlemen were present 
from all parts of the state, the best known of 
whom were Dr. L. F. C, Garvin, present state 
senator from Cumberland, Dr, Wm. Barker, 
president of the Providence Single tax club, 
Mr. David Harover of Wakeitleld, and BE. L. 
Gannon, district master workinan of Kuights 
of Labor, who is also a representative to the 
atate legislature from the town of Burrill ville. 

The conference was presided over by Dr. 
Barker, and, after some preliminary but brief 
speechmmaking, un executive committee of 
seven, with power to add to their number, 
Was appointed, an attempt being made to 
have every part of the state represented— 
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this committee to manage the work of propa- 
ganda, which uli present felt ought to be 
entered upon at once, It is in contempla- 
tion to issue un address in the form 
of a cireulur, and a special committee 
wus uppointed for the purpose of draft- 
ing such an address. A sum of money 
was immediutely subscribed, nearly every 
one giving generously, and was placed 
in the hands of the executive committee for 
the purpose of carrying out some of tho sug- 
gestions proposed. Iivery man _ present 
secmed to be imbued with the missionary 
spirit, and the gathering was the means of 
encouraging every one, even those that were 
despondent and discouraged. The chairman 
of the executive committee is Mr. P. A. Cap- 
pelle, who is one of the most effective and 
energetic workers in the state. 
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PROHIBITION AND THE SINGLE TAX. 


The Sons of temperance and the single tax 
Will at first appear to be a singular combin- 
ation, At Sea Cliff, Tuesday, the 23d of July, 
the Sons of temperance held a meeting of the 
grand division of eastern New York. The 
busiuess meeting was held during the day and 
in the evening a public session. Mr. Edward 
Crummey of Poughkeepsie, head of the divi- 
sion of eastern New York, presided ut the 
inectings. At the evening session the house 

yas well filled. 

The presiding officer spoke at considerable 
length on the importance of temperance and 
the contribution of the order of S. of T. to the 
progress of this great moral movement for 
the uplifting of humanity. He was followed 
by the Hon. C. C. Leigh of Brooklyn. 

The next speaker introduced by the broad 
and liberal minded ebairminan was our single 
tax friend, Mr. William C. Albro of Pough- 
keepsie. He was requested to consume 
twenty minutes in pointing out the relation 
of the labour movement and the temperance 
movement. He said that he had no expecta- 
tion or ambition to make converts to any new 
theories, but here in the midst of those who 
rather vloried iu being called cranks, another 
idew often characterized as cranky might at 
least find sympathetic hearing. The political 
economists have concluded that production 
is divided among the factors that create it, as 
wages, interest aud rent. If either one takes 
more than its share then one or both of the 
others must take less, The law of wages is 
said to be, that the laborer will receive that 
lowest sum that he will consent to live upon 
and propagate his kind. That of iterest is, 


that tothe capitalist will be paid the smallest — 


sum that will secure the preservation of that 
amount of capital necessary to facilitate and 
economize the doing of business. Land is the 
other factor, and the land owner takes every- 
thing preduced, by way of rent, except these 
smallest shares necessary to sécure the ex- 
istence of the other two factors, 

Now you must have observed iu the state- 
ment of these laws what an important part 
the word ‘“‘consent” plays in fixing the rate 
of wages. In the competition for chances to 
earn wages, he who consents to take the 
smallest sutn, ulber things being equal, se- 
cures the opportunity. The man who re- 
quires $50 or 860 a year to expend for alco- 
hulic drinks will not consent to live upon 
wages so small as not to afford him that sum. 
Temperance men, therefore, in competition 
with drinkers have a great advautage. They 
secure the same necessaries of lfe while 
working at lower rates of wages. Now sup- 
pose total abstineuce from intoxicants comes 
to be the prevailing rule among laborers, 
what will be the result¢# Will not temperance 
men then, on every hand, compete with teim- 
perance men for the chances to earn a living 
ia the world?) Then there will not be that 
surplusage between absolute want and sume- 
thing to spare for drink to break the grinding 
furce of competition. The question, then, 
will be, who can live and work the cheapest, 
Inaking every intrenchment upon the com- 
forts of life. 

It is indeed u sorry outlook for the temper- 
ance cause if the best we can do for it is 
to say that itis better to deprive ourselves 
of ordinary comforts than to secure an over 
supply of drink. ‘This is jumping out of the 
pan into the fire. In our mind’s eye we can 
certaiuly perceive a stute of society in which 
universal industry, thrift and sobricty may 
harmoniously go along hand ian hand. It is 
only necessary to secure such a state of 
things that there shall be uo residuary bene- 
ficiary in the shape of a landlord, who, 
with no productive effort, secures all that 
comnpetition can squeeze from the other 
two. There must be no necessity on the 
part of laborers to cousent to receive 
as their share of production that smallest 
quantity that will sustain their lives, Time 
does not permit me to explain the remedy. 
Mr. Henry George, in his wonderful byok, 
“Progress and Poverty,” has made that plain. 
Let me urge you to make u study of this 
book that we may be able to supplement the 
temperance movement with all that is neces- 
sury to make it u complete success, 

At the close of the meeting muny of the 
Sous of Temperance expressed their confi- 
dence iv the single tax, and others said that 
they felt convinced that it was worth their 
time to make the acquaintance of Mp, 
Henry George's books, Tomuke known what 
the single tux really is und to lead men to 
think about it is all that ispecessary to secure 
its success. Here certainly are good results 
in ground thut bus vever before been worked, 
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STRAY LEAVES FROM A DIARY. 


Suturday.—Invited a inan to go te the 
meeting ut Saller’s woods to-morrow, 
where the land question is to be consid- 
ered, but he disapproved of ‘political 
meetings on the Sabbath.” 

Reinforced my case with the words of 
Jesus, “It is lawful to do good on the Sub- 
bath day.” No answer. 

Isay itis not right to drop the “Ll” and 
make it read “it is awful,” ete. If your 
sheer falls into a pit on the Sabbath day 
will you not lift it out? ‘¥-e-s, but these 
wre works of necessity and mercy.”  Ex- 
actly; and here are men, your brothers 
and mine, more than balf of them cut olf 
from access to the Creator's land, which 
means industrial slavery, poverty and 
want; and is it not necessity, justice and 
mercy all in one to restore these men to 
their natural, inalienable and equal right? 
Besides how much is mano better thad a 
sheep? . . T remember the story of : 
very strict Scotch lady, The new minis- 
ter reminded ber that ‘the Lord Jesus 
himself went through the fields on the 
Sabbath day,” but she only replied “And 
Idinna think ony the better of him for 
that!” 

What ails these people? I might at- 
tack their ideas of the sanctity of Sun- 
day, and show them historically and by 
the admis-ions of the great lights of the 
church, let alone the teachings and tes- 
timony of Jesus and the Apostles, that 
such ideas are utterly without foundation 
or warrant, but have I even then acconi- 
plished anything whatever? 

Will they then be any more ready to 
listen to the “single tax” argument ? 

In short, is it a vicious or even an 
atrocious theology and barbaric cuncep- 
tien of God and the unseen, or is it sel- 
fishness, indifference and stupidity in the 
individual—reptile and animal character- 
istics not yet evoluted out of man—that 
are the real enemy ? 

Is the defective belief the real disease 
or only thesymptom? Let us be satis- 
fled what the real adversary is before we 

let fall our blows. 

Sunday.—Talked with a prohibitionist. 
Free trade, full of the sweet air of liberty 
to me, has the odor of the bottomless pit 
to his nostrils. In vain T remind him that 
the protective argument at best is utterly 
selfish; that the foreigner is not an enemy 
and that the Creator hath made of one 
blood all the nations of men; I paint in 
colors the best Tcan the cardinal injustice 
of society in taking for public use the 
property of the individual which the: in- 
dividual and uot society has « ‘eated, and 
leaving that fund which itself 1 us created, 
and which is represented by che rental 
value of land, to go into the sockets of 
private individuals who have not created 
it; Ishow him how doing simple justice 
would induce diffused prosperity beyond 
the protectionist’s rosiest drewms, and 
render all the rigmarole of schedules and 
custom houses superfluous and wntiquat- 
ed, bringing inan era without ‘axation 
and throwing wide open the wuy to the 
kingdom of God, and leave him cguring 
out in a dazed way whether his taxes 
would come higher or lower, 

Monday.—Meet with a near relative. 
He says the single tax will destroy the 
value (selling price) of land, and is there- 
fore unjust. 

But the argument is short. Private 
property inthe Creator's land is either 
right or itis not. There can be no hilf 
way. If men havea rightto make a part 
of the earth private property, they have 
a right to make the whole private prop- 
erty, if they can by any means buy or 
usurp possession. That means the ex- 
clusion of all others from the earth if the 
owner 80 wills, since what is property is, 
by the fact itself, subject to the will of 
the owner; and that all other men should 
be excluded from the earth by the will of 
some men, is altovether absurd, 

A, P. BRowN, 


— 


A FEW WORDS TO FARMERS. 


, .& few words to the farmers that are 
_ afvaid of the land tax, Don't say that to 

_ raise all taxes from the land will put more 
tax on the working farmer, because you 
are liable to be mistaken, In the first 
place just think a little for yourself, You 
will have to agree that from the Jand 
must come the produce to pay the tax 
with, and if the tax must be produced 
from the land then why not have it equal- 
ly apportioned to all that use the land, or 
toall that hoid land for speculation? The 
largest part of the land in the United 
States is owned by men that are not work- 
ing it themselves; they hold it for the 
rent and value that other people will have 
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to pay them for it. Now is it not a fact 
that these men that are holding this land 
for speculation are making more money 
than the men are that are working the 
land? You will agree that they are. Now 
see Which class of men ure paving the 
most tax. It ought to be apportioned so 
as to give each man his portion according 
to the benefit he gets from the natural op- 
portunity he controls. Under the present 
system of taxation that is not the case, 
It is the reverse. Let me state a plain 
case and see how the thing works. Here 
in,the township of Cold Springs, Michigan, 
where [I live, there are a few settlers that 
homesteaded their Jund. The country 
was all wild land at that time. A takes 
one scction of land and Btakes one across 
the road from it. Now these men own 
the sume natural opportunity. But A 
moves onto his land with his family, and 
B stays in Canuda. A goes to work and 
chops the timber down and improves his 
farm, builds him a house and barn 








and fences it up in good — shape, 
while B does nothing on his. Now 


which one ought to be fined, A 
or B? Well, IT will show you how two 
such pieces, equally well situated and 
equally fertile, are taxed. The first is 
an improved piece: W. !3 s. w. ty see. 
6, town 286. value $935.06; tax on the 
above $1445, besides he haus a poll tax 
of $1, making $15.45. Second piece, un- 
improved, s. ', of the noe 1, sec. 6, 
valuation $400; the tax on above $7.74, 
Thus the settler pays a fine for his work 
of $7.71, according to the above state- 
ment. If there is $7.71 difference on 80 
acres, On a Whole section there would 
be cight times $7.71, or $61.68, which is 
the difference between A’s and B’s direct 
taxes. 

Here is the result of ine 
valuation of pine lands in Nalkaska 
county, where Tlive. I will show how it 
affected Cold Springs, which is a town- 
ship that has cultivated farms but little 
or no pine land. The total tax raised in 
the county in S88) was $16,769 58, of 
which Cold Springs paid $890.48, In 
1884 total tax $14,625 52, of which Cold 
Springs paid $844.76; in IS885 total tax 
SIV S28.80, of which Cold Springs paid 
$1,020.78. In i8sé 1 was in the board, 
and we commenced to assess pine lands. 
Asaresult, while the total tax of IS8g6 
was $20,852.44, Cold Springs paid only 
PIS4.60, 

Thus Cold Springs paid: 


raising the tax 


Tn 1885 5.3 per cent of the county’s taxes. 
In 1SS4.4 7 per cent of the county's taxes. 
In 188552 per cent of the eounty’s taxes. 
In 1886 5.7 per cent of the country’s taxes. 
individual 
and improvers may be seen in 
of George Johnston, In Iss 
and IS8S> the total state, county and 
school taxes amounted to $34. 762, of 
which Mr. Johnston paid $50.71. In 1886 
the tax was $21.042, of which Mr. Joln- 
ston paid $16.09. If he had paid in 1NS84 
and 1885 the same proportion as in L886, 
when wild pine lands were assessed. he 
would have saved $33.29 out of the 859.71. 
I could give many similar cases. 
L. W. MEAD, 


THE ENGLISH LAND QUESTION. 


How the change affected 
farmers 
the case 


Liberals and Radicals Have (cot to Meet 
It-Henry George's Influence. 
London correspondence of New York Mail and Ex- 
press, 

One thing that cannot fail to strike an 
American in Kogland with peculiar force is 
the predominance of the Janded interest over 
every other. It is another caso of “dehn 
Jones keeps this shop that this shop may 
keep John Jones.” la England the govern- 
ment rules the land and the lund rules the 
government. The land question here is the 
question of the day. Auy one who will hire 
wballand announce a discussion of the land 
problem is sure to have an audience. Henry 
George is a little idvui over here, aod during 
the visit which he has just closed hus spoken 
tu multitudes upon this subject. 

And so the land or more vroperly the hiud- 
lord interest rules the vovernment. The pres: 
ent premier is great land owner. The house 
of lords is practically a great land trast, and 
the commous is so tu a lesser devree. 

The legal frasernity docs not furnish the 
bulk of legislators over here as it does in the 
United States. The landtords outnumber the 
lawvers by far in the house of commons as 
well as in the house of lords, 

The Finaacial reform association figures it 
out that something over 200 members of the 
present house are land holders, their holdinus, 
according to the latest report, being L068 82) 
acres, Witha rentalof £1,203,457. The acreage 
of peers Who bauve their heirs or younger sous 
in partinment is much pvreater, amounting to 
243580 ucres, With a reatul of £2,279 50%, 
Figuring this out it will be seen that the total 
aereacve js 3,406,405 acres aud the tutal reat 
43,513, 00, 

his us, of course, mnuch less than it was 
under u restricted sulfraye ten years apo, 
when the total rental amounted to almust 
@0,000,000 per year, but it shows, neverthe- 
less, the extent of the landlord interest in 
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the lower legislutive house of England, and 
will give an idea of the task which has con- 
fronted men like Gladstone and others who 
ure trying to deal equitably with the tenants 
ou Koghsh furmins, who now flod that vuniess 
they take to truck gardening, as the farm- 
ers arouud Philadelphia and New York have 
been obliged to du, they cannot compete with 
the great: grain growers of the American 
horLhwest or the south of Russia. 

In every effort in behalf of the English, 
Scoteh or [rish teuant farmer, Gladstone, 
Morley, Parnell and others have had to deal 
With the land-holding interest. Not all the 
Jundbolders belong to the Tory party. If they 
did Gindstone’s course would be clear. ‘here 
are lurge ones in the liberal party at whotn 
Gladstone cannot lauuch any thunderbolts, 
for they are useful men. And trouble enough 
the Grand Old Man has with those, 

Americuus Who remember Henry Georye’s 
abortive race fur cfce inthe state of New 
York and the really insignificant posit.en as 
&® poltlicau into which he atterward fell, 
would be surprised could they mark Henry 
George’s position mn this country. His popu- 
larity with au class that has much and will 
have more to do with the maniuyement of the 
ees of Euelaud is little short of wonder- 

ul. 

Between the converts of George, the land- 
lords who cling to his fortunes still, and that 
element that sees uo good ino auy landlord, 
Gladstone hus a hard enotivh time of it The 
Trish elernent 1s easily baudled. [t isthoroug he 
ly disciplined and obevs orders, but when a 
liberal squire, whose heart is in the land, 
tukes the bit between bis teeth because of 
some attack made by some of the reformers 
ou wat be looks upon as vested rights in the 
land, then there is trouble that Gladstone and 
Purnell could tell lony stories about if they 
would. 

And so the land is the fetich that all bow 
down to, and between the wrongs of the 
Irish, of the Scoteb crofters and of Magtsh 
smal farmers Magiish statesmen of the pres- 
eut bave their bunds fui, aud BKogtlish stares- 
meu inthe future will have even mure to con- 
teud with. 


a.et Congress Pretect Us Krom This Pauper 
Lightning. 
Philadelphia Record. 

The tbeory of protection is carried to a de- 
licious absurdity by the Canadian geatlemen 
who have established an electrical plant at 
Niagara Falls, on their side of the river, and 
have asked our treasury department whether 
the electricity which they propose to send to 
Buffalo and to other places on the American 
side will be subject to duty. 


SINGLE TAX MEN. 


The following list contains the numes and 
addresses of men active in the single tax 
cause 1n their respective iocalities, with whom 
thuse wishing to join in the movement may 
communicate: 


Akron O—Jas R Anvier, 109 Allyn street. 

Albany, N Y—Robert Baker, 178 Madison avenue; J C 
Roshirt, 22 Third avenue, or Jumes J Mahoney, secre. 
tary Single Tax Cleveland and Thurman club, 2% 
Myrdie avenue. 

Alhambra, Mon Ter—Mrs Josephine Spahr. 

Ajtuona, Pa—C L Ishler presi DL Munro, recording 
secretary single tax club, 

Amsterdam, N ¥—Harvey Book. 

Anacostia, D C—Curroll] W Smith, office Anacestia tea 
company, Harrison and Monroe streets, 

Anton Chico, SN Mi—Lewis T Graustam, 

Ashtabula, Ohio—A b Strong. 

Ath ns, Pa~—Arthur L Pierce. 

Atlanta, Ga—Jubn C Reed, lawyer, 2 1-2 Marietta 
street. 

Auburn, Me—H Q Casey, secretary Single tax club. 

Auburn, N Y—Daniel Peacock, president; H W Bene- 
alet, secretary Single tax club, Cuilege nail. 

Augusta, Ga—L A Sctimidt, 525 Lincoln street, 

Avon, N Y—Homer Sabin. 

Ballston Spa, N Y—Richard Feeney, 63 Milton avenue 

Baltimore, Md—Johu W Jones, 1% N Bond street: Jotin 
Salmon, 415 N Eutaw street; Dr Wm N Hill, 1439 E 
LBiitimore street. 

Bath-on-the-Hudson, N Y—Matthew C Kirseh, 

Bayside, Long Isiand, N Y—Antonio M Molina, 

Braceville, LU—William Matthews, secretary Tariff re- 
form olub. 

Bradford. Pa--J C De Forest, secretary Land and labor 
club, 26 Newell place. 

Bristol, Dak—W_ Ff Brokaw. 

Binghamptoan, N Y—E wW Dundon, 38 Maiden tfane. 

Boston, Mass--Edwin M White, @S8 Main street, Charles- 
ton; J K Rocbe, 29 Converse avenue, Malden; Hamlin 

Jarand, chairman Aingle tus loaevuc, Jaiaicn Pininy 
Jolin Lavin, WY Leonard st.. Harrison square. 

Brookivn, N Y—George EB West, M b, 49 Clermont ave- 
nue, president Single tax club. 

Bulfalo, \ YH BBeddentburyz pres Tex eeforn elub 
sed Clinton st; C CG Whittemore, sce, Ss Washiov on 
street; reception committees, BC Kegers, 196 Ver. 
Mont street: Rooert Waite, 060 Alum sigect; TM. 
Crowe, Hob. TT Ek street, 

Burlington, lowa—James Luvo, booksellew, or Kiehard 
Spencer, 

Cambridgeport, Mass—Wm A Ford, 166 Norfolk street, 
secretary Single tag organization. 

Cantsteo, N Y—H W Johnson. P O box 266, 

Canon City, Col—Frank P Blike., M Db. 

SM O—8S J Harmuunt, M Lb, president single tax 
club, 

Cape May City—Wm Porter, box 57, 

Chamberlain, Juk—James Brown, 

Charles City, lowa—Irving W Smith, M D, office oppo 
site Union house. 

Chicago, Ill—Frank Pearson, 45 La Salle street; T, W, 
Whittier. secretary Single tax club. 426 Milwaukee 
ave; Warren Worth Balley, pres S T elub, 1% 5th av, 

Cincinnati, Q—Dr David De Huck, 188 Wert Ninth 
street; Joves’s news and stationery store, %2 Vine 
atreet; heatauarters Single tax club, Oriiz buildiog, 
se@cor Fourth and Sycamore, 

Clanton, Ala~vU M Slastin or Alex G Dake, 

Cleveland, O—-C W Whitmarsh, 4 Kucti! avenue; Frank 
L Carter, 182 Chestnut streer 

(inton, Ind—L O Bishop, editor Argwe, 

Cohace N YJ SS Crimnea 

ete Cal—Charles F Smith, proprietor Commercial 

orel 

Cols ‘O—Edward Ayneman, 3461-2 Bouth High 
street, 

Black Diamond, Cal~Jeff A Bailey. 

Cramer Hill, Camden county, N J—Chas P Jonuston, 

Danbury, Conn—Sianm A Main, 4 S8inith street, 

vayton, O-W W Kile, 33 E Fifth street; J G@ Gailoway, 
264 Bamuel street, 

Denver, Col—Andrew W. Elder, 

Des Moies, lowa—L J Kasson, president Bingle tas 
club; John W King, secretary. 

Detroit, Mich—J K Finehart, 45 Waterloo street; J oF 
Duncan, %9—Third street, secretary Taz reform as 
samation: 8 G Hawe, 4 M41h av 

Diamond Springs, Eluorade county, Cal~J Vo Lanston, 

Dightou, Mass—A Cross. 

Dunkirk, N Y—Francls Lake, 

Bast Cambridge, Mass—J F Harrington, 8t Joun’s Lib 
erary Institute, 

Eust Orange. N J—Edw C Alphonse, 333 Main gt, 

fast Sorthport, Long island, NS Y~—J & Kudyard, 

Bast Kindge, N H--Eoward Jewett 

Elizabeth, N J--Benjamin Urner, 

Elmira. N ¥—Wilham Wergman, 712 Rast Market street. 

Englewood, [I—-W B& Bteers, 

Evansvilie, ind—Charles G@ Bennets, @7 Upper Third 
St Pee 

Fitchbarg, Mass—it v Terry, 

Bernnoygton Jowse KF OW Rock well 

Flushing. & l—David © Berd, 

Foacraty, Mek iioby, 

Gardner, LT 8B Cumming. 

Gien Cove, Long island, N Y—Herbert Loramer, 

Mendive. Mont—A H Sawyer. 

Glens Falls, N Y¥—Johin H Quintgn 


j Gloversville, N Y-Wim C Wood, M b, 
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| Qrand View-on-the-Hudson, N ¥—ieury b dint. 


Harrison, Pex—( ¢ MeCollum 

Hartington, Neb—Jotn H Felber, 

Haverhill, Mass—Arthur FP Brock, 

Helena, Nonv-Judge d A Cletneats, seccatary Monona 
single fax assoctation. 

Hornedsville, N Y--Georse H Van Winkie, 

Holton, Kane J Avery, 

Hot Springs, Arck--W Albert Chapa. 

Hoosick Madis, N Y--ES Panione,. j 

Houston. Tex--LE Fo Rip, corporation alioriuy, 

fHutehtnsen, Kias-—-d G@ Mote MoD. 

flion, N ¥-—Georee Smith, PO bux je, 

fodianapons, thde-t. PoCuister president Bingie tar 
lene WOU Pebtta; Chas Wo Kruse, bookkeeper, Von 
megnie's dirmiadwate store, bo Wastithictoo street, 

Ithaca, N Y-4'C Platt, druggist, 7 Bast Staite street, 

Janvier, N J-B UM Wale. 

Jersey Cliy, NS J—dousepn Data Mill 2, averauary Stand. 
nr Spogde tax ebb, s6@ hae avenue, 

Kunsis City, Mo Chas Jf tela, 2224 bughiand avenue 

Renostit, Wis-W oD C aighey, 

Neithsburgh, Wb-M Meboiduld. 

Kingston, N ¥—Theodore M Romeyn. 

Lansingburgh, N ¥—Jates MeManuy, 2 bignueanth at 

Lousdale, Rl—bDr bo Bo Garvin, 

Lewiston, Me—P ob Lyford. § Cotte stroat, 

Lexbagrou, Kye Jamies bewin 

Lirtle Kook, Ath-asol ‘Pq hark. 

Londen, Englane— Willa Saunders, 1 Palaee Chitan- 
bers “Westinidastern 

Los Angeles, Cat--W Ho boure, SY North Alameda street; 
W oA Cole, 148 South Hi: or A Vinette, PO St tion, 

Lowell, Mass—lenry Robertson, 6 Aletealf block, Kid- 
der spreer, 

Lyle, Minn—C oF Wenluin 0 

Lynehburg, Vae-Thos Williansern, cor Fifth and Chureh 
ALPES, ; 

Lyun, Miass—fheodore P Perkin, 6 South Common 
streaek 

Miacduson, Dak—F HD Evenson 

Mahanoy City, Pad oN Becwer, president reo trade 
elubs Robert Riehardson seeredary 

Meiden Mins---tieorae W Cox, G enwoud etroat, 

Manistee, Alleti— Albert Wiauikiey or Woods hia, 

Masteld, O-W Jo Higetus, uuiinger Western union 
telegraph oftlee, 

Maribore, Mass--Geo A FE KReyiuolds 

Marlborough, N Y—OoH Bardon 


Mart, Tex—J L Catdwell, ehaunitn Ninth congressional 


district Organizer. 

Marvaville, Maot~-8 F Ralston, Br, prowidunt Memtens 
SIUEI@ Lax s6OCHUILOn, 

Massitted, O—Yteror Burnt, 78 East South stre@t. 

Mauritius, Tndian Ocewn—Robert A Rebun, & Pump 
ntreet, Port Louls. 

Memphis, Tean—K G@ Brown, secretary Tort? reforn 
club, 5¥Y Mudgou street; Bolton sauka, 325 Alabama 
street, 

Middletowa, Conn—Jotin @ Hopkins, PO box 68 

Middletown, N Y—Chas H Faller gP O box 1 

Miwaukee, Wis Peter MeQul, Wt Pourrtistreet, 

Minnewpotis, Minii-C J Buell, prosident Single tax 


feagae, 402W BKranklin avenue; ko L. Ryder, sevre. 


tary. 

Mobile, Ala Q Nortou, @ South Royal streeb 

Mt Pleasant, lowaw-A O Pitcher, MD, 

Mt Vernon, N ¥--J Bb Luttbeg, 

Murrayville, —Wilhain Chaim, president Demooratic 
club. 

Nashville, Tenu—Aftis Win Man, 212 N High street. 


Weponser, Aiiss--@ A Luthirup, mieniber toury George ° 


club, 43 Walnut street. 

Newark, N J—Rev Hugi O Pertecost, 36 Ortentad 
Bireeb. 

New Urighton, Pa—Jotin Seitz, | North Browd way, 

Newburg, N ¥~-DOJ McKay, secretary Stnugle tax club, 
238 Broudway. 

Newburyport, Mass~ Win R Whitmore, secretary Mer 
rine assetnbly, derdlda otter, 

New Haven, Counu—Wilherd Db Warren, room it, 102 
Orange streets Alby d suith, Mh Das streat. 

wew Orleans, LDa—Jonuns Watters, dlaritime assoca- 
tion, 

Newport, Ky—Joseph USchraer, secretary Binglo tax 
league, W7 Southgate street; WIR C James, 88 Taylor 
street. 

New Westmitster, Brit Col-Alex Hamikton, member 
Tax reform assoehtion. 


Norra Va-—Edward Ko Robertsou. seuretury Alpha 


club, P.O, drawer a, 

North Adams, Mass— Willard 3 Browne, 13> Marabal 
sLreel; 68 Myers BO box 3u7. 

Norte Sprugield, Mums BP Alexander, 1826 North 
Boonville street. 

Norwalk, Cotte dines Ho Biupeack, lock box 5% 

Oberhu, O—Ndw B Haskedt. 

Olean, N ¥—-Georre Ball, pres Siiele tax association 
Timothy Horan, seo, 35 Katlroad street, 

Oimoia. Wash Per-Aienander farauhir, Adam street 

Omaha. Neb—Jotin EB Emblen, 822 Virginia avenue; Perc 
Pepoon, pres single tax efub, (te 8 oth street; OF 
Beckett, see, og Woer 2th and Bloode streets, 

Ordway, Dak—it H Garland, member Pax reform wsso- 
ciation 

Oswero, N Y¥—Alex Skillen. 160 West Purest street. 

Owepo, N YM J alurrayv, 14 Malo st. 

Passaic. N J—d J Barnard, Jos Sastlogton plioee, 

Paterson, N J~E AW Nellis, Chalputit tins county 
Singie wax Cleveluodlcampaiga committee, 89 North 
Mainstreet. 

Parkersbury, W Va WJ Boremau, meober of Single 
tix league, 

Pawtucket, Rl—-Mdward Rarker, 3) Gooding street. 

Peacheton, Drees 8 Jar kson, 

Peorta, HI—J W avers, 

Phitadelphia, Pa—Win J AtKINson, 826 Chestnut street 
or A. H. Stephensoa, 24 Chestnut street, seerotary 
Heury Georve club. 

Piermont, © Y¥—Chauries K Hood, PO box 1, 

Pittsburg, Pa~Miark F ioberts, (727 Carey rere 

Portland, Ore--S B higgen, 63 Stark street. tH Themp- 
Son, 

Poughkeepsie, N Y--Wallkint © Albro, 

Provideonce— Ho I-Robert: Grieve, 32) Butlon st eet; 
DOr Wri Harker, pres. Khodo Ishiud single tax sso 
CHaLlon. 

Pulaski, N ¥-C V Harbottile, 

Tiaveunwoud, Ti We Gb Wai UTiiuin, 

Heading Pa—Chie S Prizer, WIS Peon street; Charies 
Cork hill, FN bth street 

Hesnotd’s Bridge, Conn dobin Csurrear, box Q0. 

Kiehmood, Pod-- Mo Hitehie, 9s bouth aA struets J.B 
Lhtl, 136 South Tbdec street, 

Hdveway, & ¥—-O0 C Sulifvan, 

fuver Falls, Wis--Goorge HE Hiten. 

Rochester, N ¥—Chartes Avril, 7 Morr street, 

Roselle, N d-Read Gordon, 

Htutland, Vt--T OH Brown. it Cherry atreet, 

nan Dieva, Caul—\ Eiavey, babdth straet, 

Ban Francisco, Cal—-duugo Jiatuen G dlaguire, Superio 
court. 

sian Luis Ootspo, Cal--airs Priviesn MALLE 

Seartie, Wish Ters-Ateaxu der Walk 

Seneca Kiadis, N ¥—-Witn He Adkinson, PO vox 56, 

Sharog, Coon—A J Bostwick, ibrarian Stugie tax club, 

Bhenhantoah, Pas Morris Marsh. president Slagle tax 
lab: Thos Potta secretiury, 

Bouthbore, Miss—S Howes, 

South Gaston, N C--W bab Perkins, 

Sparrow Bush, Orange county, N YC L Dedriek, 
presidear Progressive association; Jehu sucohiaa, 2g 
retary. 

Bpint Lake, lowa—J W Bchrunp?, becratary Tarifl re- 
form club. ; 

Bpringticid. HL—datnes H MeQrest, secrotary Samgamen 
siigle tax clib, 625 Bhaedeavende, F 

Spriugtield, slo-H AW Jem, G65 Nichols streot 

Sv. Lous, Mora TH Hofinun, president hingle tas 
lengue; Benj. BE. Blouns, secretary, ruom 3, 919 Olfve 
siyeet, 

Btockion, Cal—D A Learned. 

Stoneham, Mass—Dr WoSsington irown, 

Strenater TH, -- George G@ Giaeut ber, 

Byracuse, N Y¥—Churles 3S Hoping, 9 Beyinour street; 
HOR Perry, 149 South Choton streubs or KA Paul, 4 
Walton street; or Jauien K AlcUurre, secrelary Slugle 
tox chib 59 Greene street, 

Seabeek. Wost Tere bod Morrow, 

Ruledo, Q—J P Truvers, pecretary Single tix club, Nol, 
VIZ Bune street, 

Tacoma, Wash Ter] C Clarke, TH KC st. 

Trenton, N J~ HR Matuews, 9 Howell streute 

Troy, N Yi Ig Mlurtis, 

Tuckshoe, N Y—Albert O Young, 

Umonville, Contim—John MeAutiite, 

Utica, N Y=Thinimastbweeney, lie Islizateth street, or 
Daniel M Buckley, greour, south weat corner First and 
Catharine, : 

Vierosa BC} W OL Sinton, Band NE Co, 

Vincennes, lnd—Hon Samuel W Wuliams, rooms 2and 
Overs Uluck, 

Waco, Tex—Frank Grady, lawyer, 165 s0uth 4th street 

Wakelield, Kf—David Harrower, 

Washington, 2 C-Dr. Wilham Geddes, 1219@ street, b 
W, secretary siogie ax beageue, 

Weatherford, Tea— William M Buell. 

West New Brighton, Straen Lotgnd, N YA BR Btoddaerd 

Wireetiog, Wo ViaeJdato be biciek, 2597 bialf stramet, 

Whitestone, Long Island, N Y¥—Geurge Haraywell 

Whitman, Mass~C bP hon, cigar store; Thes Douglass, 
president Suigl@ laa lea, 

Woodstock, lA W Cunnus. 

Worcesger, Mass,~—E K Vvage, Lake View, 

Yonkers, N Y—Josepa Sutherland, 

Youngstown, O— Hilly Madclitte, Kadchla Lous, 


Bangsville Ohic- LW VW Loughesd. % Van Buren treet; 


CA Potwin, pres. singse tag club. 

















that of the Crescent democratic club of 
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It is a good suggestion which the 
New York Evening Telegram makes that 
the campaign for the next presidency 
should not be put off till T8922. But it is 
a suggestion that single tax men and 
tariff reformers have been acting on ever 
since the close of the campaign of 188s, 
The single tax enrollment committee has 
for months had out among the people 
over 2,000 active volunteer missionaries 
of whom it knows and with whom it is in 
constant personal correspondence, besides 
an army of workers as yet unknown to 
it, who are bringing the truth home to 
their neighbors and friends. The Reform 
club has been and still is engaged in com- 
pleting a systematic canvass of the state 
of New York, classifying the voters ac- 
cording to politics and occupation, and 
placing selected tariff reform literature 
where it will be most effective, besides 
promoting the agitation ina less com- 
plete and systematic way, butetlectively, 
in other states. The democratic societies, 
of which Chauncey Black is the official 
head, have in most places been hard at 


work restoring tone to the democratic 
party. Single tax clubs are springing up 


and laboring with energy and enthusiasm 
in all the principal cities and in many of 
the smaller towns, And every now and 
again cases similar in many respects to 


Baltimore are reported. Beyond these 
agencies: which have practically decided 
not to put off the next presidential cam- 
paign until 1892, numerous organizations 
and hosts of individuals that are not 
heard of outside their own neighborhoods 
are preparing the way for the overthrow 
of protection. 


To these agencies little or no attention 
is paid by the daily press. Even people 
who are interested in the tux reform 
movement know little outside their imme- 
diate circles of friends of the work that is 
being done, and the general public knows 
nothing at all of the broad sweep the 
movement is taking, It is only when 
some demonstration like that of the picnic 
in Indiana which was addressed by Sen- 
ator Voorhees occurs that the effect of 
this quiet work is seen, Then it seens 
that all at once w new idea has taken pos- 
session of the minds of the people. That 
the idea has been long fermenting is not 
thought off But it has taken work— 
long, patient, hard, and at times discour- 
aging work—to produce these effects; and 
the same kind of work, multiplied in’ in- 
tensity but made lighter by numbers and 
more encouraging because its effects are 
visible, will produce effects far more 
startling in the near future, The protec- 
tion superstition is as surely doomed in 
the United States to-day as it was in 
Englund when Cobden, Bright, Thomp- 
son, and their associates went among the 
farmers and preached the truths of free- 
dom, Hy the time we are called upon to 
dlect another president the tariff question, 
no longer a niystery in figures, will be a 
‘live political issue, so clearly detined that 
the demacratic party will he compelled to 








































declare itself without equivocation or go 
into history on that issue as the whigs 
did on the slavery issue. 


What will count strongly far free 
traders in the coming presidential contest 
will be the workingmen’s vote. We had 
it last fall, but not venerally nor in a 
whole hearted way. Now, however, 
workingmen pvenerally are beginning to 
realize what a fraud protection to Ameri- 
van industry is. For this we are largely 
indebted to the protectionists who in the 
late cuinpaign claimed and promised so 
much for protection. Both claim aud 
promise ure buried beneath the rains of 


of strikes aguinst reduction of wages, and 


in every factory town and mining district 
the feeling is strong and growing stronger 
that the protective tariff is a snare with 
which to catch workingmen'’s votes on 
election day and their wages the re- 
mainder of the year, 


Nor is if the class commonly called 
workingmen alone who are wakiog up to 
the swindling character of the protection 
delusion. It was the farmer who voted 
for protection last fall against the vote of 
the workingmen of cities. This was so 
not alone of the presidential election but 
also in congressional elections, for it will 
be remembered that Tom lL. Johnson, on 
astraight out free trade platform, hada 
majority in so much of his district as lies 
within the city of Cleveland, and was de- 
feated in the country precincts. But the 
farmers too are beginning to see that they 
were deceived. The idea of «a home 
market among prosperous miners and 
mechanics was very seductive, but a home 
market among miners and mechanics 
who are on the verge of starvation while 
striking against reductions of wages is 
not the kind of « home market they were 
bargaining for. 


Workmen in the Connellsville coke reg- 
ion are enjoying the high American 
wages which the system of protection to 
American industry has secured. Of more 
than 14,000 ovens, 12,000 are reported as 
idle, owing to a strike of immense pro- 
portions. This is in strict accordance 
with the theory that protection protects 
labor, Congress puts on a heavy tariff, 
which enables employers to make larger 
profits and qualifies them to pay higher 
wages, and then the workmen strike to 


force the employers to disgorge the higher 


wages that congress intended they should 
pay. ‘the employers in their turn resist 


the strike, and being better fitted than the 
men for a contest of endurance, force the 
latter to the verge of starvation and 
thence intosubmission or conflict with the 
conspiracy law. There isa missing link 
somewhere in a scheme intended to raise 


wages Which results only in strikes and 
reductions for the workmen and more 
power and greater profits for the monop- 
olist, Congress could accomplish its ob- 
ject with greater certainty if it established 
w commission to divide the profits ot pro- 
tected industries between the monopolist 
aud his men, and better still if it levied a 
tax for the express purpose of subsidizing 
American liubor by paying pensions to 
workingimen., Kut the object would be 
best accomplished by clearisg away all 
obstructions that it has the constitutional 
power to remove, and allowiog the men 
to earn what they can and to get and 
keep what they earn, 

Among the strikes which form a promi- 
nent feature in current news, is a little 
one at a furnace belonging to Carnegie 
near Baltimore. There are 225 men out, 
and this strike, unlike the recent larger 
one that Carnegie settled, is for an ad- 
vance of wages. Workingmen are a 
restless kind of people. Nothing ap- 
pears to satisfy them, Congress does all 
itcan for them by restricting trade so as 
to enable the employer out of larger 
protits to pay higher wages, but the work- 
men strike when their wages are lowered 
and they also strike when wages are not 
increased, The best way to deal with such 
turbulent people is to let them alone, If 
they are so ungrateful as to bring the 
dactrine of protection into disrepute by 
refusing to work when the protected em- 
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ployer declines to divide the profits of 


protection with them, they deserve no 
mercy at the hands of a congress patern- 
ally disposed. Let congress take off the 
restrictions and leave protected American 
labor without the protection under which 
it is now suffering, That alone would not 
stop workmen from striking, for they 
have w curious notion that when some 
people get a good supply of labor products 
without working, and workers vet only a 
small supply though they work faithfully, 
there is something wrong in the distribu. 
tion of what work produces; but it would 
do something, and if the same principle 
were carried to its ultimate the American 
workman would be able to protest himself 
without striking and without intervention 
of congress. 

It is not among miners alone that 
strikes are in progress. The carpet in- 
dustry is threatened, and even Higgins, 
who had so much to say last fall about 
the protection the tariff throws around 


Americano labor, has reduced wages in his 


factory to the extent of twenty-five per 
cent, and, despite his abhorrence of the 
pauper labor of Europe, has employed.a 
lot of hungry Italians to take the place 
of his protected employes, who have re- 
fused to work at the reduced waves. 
This isa fact which must have peculiar 
interest for John Morrison, president of 
the United progressive carpet workers’ 
association, who, seeing last fall that the 
tariff was injurious to his trade, neverthe- 
less allowed the representation to go 
forth uncontradicted that the American 
carpet industry is dependent on tariff re- 
strictions, 

There is something pathetic in the 
efforts of the Commercial Advertiser to 
understand the single tax. Its latest 
struggle is over the claim that land is the 
gift of God and therefore belongs equally 
io all the people—only a little fallacy, so 
it thinks, if it were not that we who use 
it say that the land must be left in the 
possession of individuals and only its 
value taken for public use, 
argues that the logic of the Henry 
George religious argument is in substance 
this: “The land itself, which is the yift 
of God, must be left in the possession of 
those who improve it. The value of the 
land, which is not the gift of God but the 
creation of those who improve it, belongs 
equally to all.” This the Advertiser 
calls muddled logic, and so it is; but it is 
the logic of the Advertiser and not of 
single tax advocates. We do say that 
the land should be left in the possession 
of those who improve it, and we do say 
that its value belongs equally to all; but 
we do not say that the value of land is 
the creation of those who improve it. 
Single tax men know something about 
political economy, a great deal more ap- 
parently than the Advertiser does, and 
this teaches them that land values are 
created by demand for land, and vary uc- 
cording to its desirableness. That value 
of land which is created by those who 
improve, is an improvement value, and 
we insist that it snould: be exempt from 
taxation; but the value that is created 
by competition for the privilege of exclu- 
sive possession of choice parts is a value 
of common property and belongs tu the 
community. There is no inconsistency 
in saying that though the land belongs 
to all, .t should be occupied in severalty 
and its value taken for the benefit of all. 
On the contrary, the taking of rent for 
common use is the surest method of se- 
curing to all the land which the God of 
all has given them. If the Commercial 
Advertiser keeps on fooling with this 
question it will be surprised after a while 
to discover that it knows something about 
it, 
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Our friends throughout the country will 
find no better source of information use- 
ful to the single tax cause than the oftices 
of real estate agents. We have before us 
ats we write av circular issued by W, A, 
Mahony, an old and prominent real estate 
agent of Columbus, Ohio, which plainly 
illustrates this. Mr, Mahony, to pro- 
mote investments in Columbus lands, 
uses the very kind of facts and arguments 
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that a vingle tax advocate might use to 
promote the objects of our reform. He 
tells of a recent sale which shows a profit 
in thirty years of seventy-seven per cent 
awyear, Thirty years ago a tract of twen- 
ty-one acres was purchased for $4,000. 
Part of it was sold a year ago for $40,000, 
eight acres have now been sold for 
$32,000, and the remainder, still unsold, 
is held at $24,000. When it is remem- 
bered that the land has produced nothing 
whatever, but that in all this time its in- 
crease represents only a searcity value, 
the wrong of landownership may be ap- 
preciated. It is often said, when in- 
stances of this kind are mentioned, that 
such a high percentage is little compured 
with what is made in dealing in other 
things than land. This is not true, for 
monopoly is un essential factor in such 
large profits. But waiving that, when 
profits, large or small, are made in trans- 
actions relative to labor products, the 
profits are largely, if not wholly, produced 
in the transaction itself; that is to say, 
the aggregate of labor products is greater 
in consequence of the transaction. There 
is no confiscation, no imposition of a tax- 
ing power. But the profits of mere land 
ownership, whether large or small, are 
not produced by the land or by the trans- 
action. The aggregate wealth of the 
comnnunity is no greater than before. 
The increased price does not represent 
something produced and added to the 
general stock of wealth, but something 
taken from one member of the community 
and transferred to another, without other 
equivalent than the right to use a natural 
opportunity for production. What gives 
value to the land, what pave value to the 
land that Mr. Mahony sold, was, not: any 
labor or enterprise of the owner, but 
growth of population, And this Mr. 
Mahony recognizes, for referring to the 
prediction of a distinguished visitor to 
Columbus that the city would soon be in- 
habited by 500,000 people, Mr. Mahony 
says: “If Columbus realizes the growth 
Which he predicts, how is it possible that 
investments in real estate here cun be 
otherwise than protitablet” 


The Providence Journal has solemnly 
come to the conclusion that if we cannot 
own land we cannot own anything; and 
on this fragile foundation it builds its op- 
position to the single tax. It will find it. 
pretty difficult to make thoughtful people 
see that we cannot use land without own- 
ing it. Weuse the ocean without own- 
ing it, and no one thinks of disputing the 
ownership of fish caught in the ocean. So 
we could use mines without owning them, 
and yet have an absolute property right 
in metals taken from the mines. It is the 
ownership of the ocean that would men- 
ace property rights in fish taken from the 
ocean, just as ownership of mines now 
mepaces andto a great extent destroys 
property rights in metals taken from 
mines, If a fisherman were comoelled to 
divide his catch with an ocean owner for 
the privilege of fishing at all, his right of 
property in tne fish, the product of his la- 
bor, would be to that extent denied. And 
this is precisely what happens to the miner 
when he gives up a part of bis mineral 
product for the privilege of digging; it is 
what happens to the farmer when he gives 
part of his produce for the privilege of 
farming; it is what happens to the builder 
when he gives part of the value of his 
building for the privilege of building. In 
the case of the fish, the ocean owner 
would do nothing for the fish he received, 
justas inthe case of minerals, the mine 
owner does nothing for the metal he gets. 
The producer vives something for noth- 
ing, and the land owner gives nothing for 
what he takes; for honest trade is an ex- 
change of labor for labor, and when a 
laborer gets in exchange for his product 
something that labor does not and cannot 
produce, but which is provided by nature, 
he is divested of part of the products of 
his labor without compensation, and if 
this be done by force either of law or of 
ims he is a victim of confiscation, Land 
ownership is inconsistent with private 
property in labor products, 


A correspondent of the Press has a 


| pretty clear idea of the way in which the 
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benefits of suppressing Mormonism in 
Salt Lake City would be distributed. He 
is notasingle tax man, but he under- 
stands as fully as any single tax man 
could that whatever tends to benefit a city 





. enriches the owners of the land on which 


the city is built, The growth of land 
values there, he says, is retarded only by 
the blighting influences of Mormonism, 
and believing that the Gentile ticket will 
prevail at the next election he predicts a 
boom in what he calls property values, 
Indeed, he observes, that mere confidence 
in the defeat of the Mormons has already 
induced many people to yuietly buy land. 
How clearly the economic truths under- 
lying the single tax ure seen even by its 
enemies when they are not thinking of 
the reform to which those truths so 
directly point! 

The people of Seattle are complaining 
of the rapacity of the landlords of that 
town who, since the fire, have doubled 
rents. But why should there be any 
complaint on this score? If landlords 
have a right absolutely to own their land, 
and our laws say they have, who shall 
complain of them for doing as they will 
with their own? People are not com- 
pelled to buy nor tenants to occupy, and 
if people will buy and tenants will occupy, 
why should not landlords take advantage 
of the market to get-as much as they can 
without working for it? That is what we 
ure all striving to do--to get the most 
with the least effort. It is this that pro- 
motes invention and extends commerce, 
and if a landlord sees his opportunity 
to get more with Iess or no ef- 
fort, he is acting only = according 
to human nature. The question is, 
not whether a man shall be permitted 
to get as high a price as he can for what 
belongs to hint, but whether certain 
things do or in justice can belong to him. 
If land is justly private property its 
owners have as much right to demand 
for it all they can get as they have to 


sell the products of their labor for the 
‘highest price possible. 


But if land is not 
justly private property, the way to assert 
common rights is not to hurl epithets at 
the beneficiaries of a system which makes 
private something that is rightfully com- 
mon, It is complaints like these of the 
good people of Seattle that go to prove 
the fundamental idea in men’s minds 
that land ought not to be property in the 
same sense that labor products are, 

_ Protectionists say that they and free 
traders agree that the tariff enables the 
sugar trust to extort an enormous tax 
from every one, but charge free traders 
with opposing the idea of putting sugar 
on the free list. Free traders are not op- 
posed to putting sugar on the free list. 
It is the protectionists of sugar growing 
regions who oppose it. Free traders de- 
mand that all tariffs shall be abandoned, 
but they are fighting a protectionist com- 
bination of the most complex character, 
and iif is good policy for them not to 
bother about a little outpost when a 
stronghold is undergoing assault. It is 
also good policy for the protectionists to 
offer up the sugar tariff as one of its 
weakest points. Hence the protection- 
ists are begging free traders to accept the 
sugar tarit! as a sacrifice, and free traders 
are persistently ignoring the sugar tariff 
when more powerful interests than the 
sugar interest are under fire, Free traders 
suppose that to free sugar now might 
postpone the time when the protected 
barons of Pennsylvania would be bereft 
of their power, and they claim that when 
protection is routed from its strongholds, 
a little outpost like the protected sugar 
interest will be delivered up in the general 
surrender. 
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The legislature of protection Michigan 
has passed a law making itacrime for 
any one tocombine “in any manner to 
prevent or restrict free competition in the 
production or sale” of any product, It 
is well for the protection administration 
of the United States government that 
Michigan lacks the power to indict it. 
For what is this government under its 
protection regime but a combination to 
restrict competition ? 
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Scepteoriess Kinga. 
In drear old Egypt, where the shadowy 
stream 
Of the Nile sweeps by on its way to the 
sea, 
And with sullen murmur slides in between 
Where high, dark walls frown jutting- 
ly— 


Above, in the cliff o’er the water's flow, 
There sit three carven figures of stone, 

Somber and grand, from a kingly throne, 
Fach looking far on the flood below. 


Silent, majestic, in garments olden, 
Defiant of time, they seem to dream 
Of the past, when Egypt’s days were 
golden, 
And argusies peopled the dark, old 
stream. 


Though rising sand around them crept, 
Down gliding through the rifted steeps, 

Through storm and sun each kingly brow 
Eternal, lofty vigil keeps. 


Nations of earth arose and fell, 
And races of kings in procession swept 
Before the gauze of these figures of stone 
Ere Greeks went warring or Helen 
wept. 


A million suns with level heat 
Have lighted those faces proudly cahn, 
A thousand storms have fiercely beat 
The scars which the night dews soothed 
with balm. 


O ancient of days! Okingly forms! 
O scepteriess kings of fallen races, 
Is tt true you speak when the sun's ray 
warms 
And lights at dawn your wind-worn 
faces ? 


O tell us thy secret tragical story, 

Teach us the cause of thy people's decay; 

What was the crown and the woe of thy 
glory ? 

Help us to traverse our ditjicult way! 


In scorn imperial there they are, , 

Throned oa the cliffs where the hot sand 

falls; 

Where the hoarse Nile growls to the rocky 
bar, 

And the far jone heron faintly calls, 


Wrapped in silence deep as death, 
With shadows of pain in the shuinbrous 
eyes, 
They sit in state on their tragic thrones 
Waiting the slow sand’s steady rise. 
HaMLin GARLAND, 
Jamaica Plain, Boston, Mass. 
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A SINGLE TAX EMPEROR. 





Joseph II ‘ Sees the Gat”? a Hundred Years 
Ago 


BOULOGNE-SUR-MER, France, July 24, 
1889—Mrs. Jenny Streinz of Vienna sends 
me for Deutsch Land the following, which 
I hasten to Jay ulso before the readers of 
THE STANDARD, [tis an extract from the 
work “Oestreichische Geschichte fur das 
Volk” (Austrian History for the People), 
written by different authors for the in- 
struction of the late Crown Prince Ru- 
dolph. The extract is from Vol. XIV, 
edited by Albert Jivger, and published in 
Vienna in 1867: 


What philosophical and politico-economical 
views Emperor Joseph II entertained and 
from what stand be looked upon phings, is 
best shown by the following project of tax 
regulation worked out by himse!f personally: 


“A clear, correct standard of taxation,” 
says the emperor, “‘is certainly the greatest 
good fortune of a country. Through it alone 
the real means are obtained, to supply the 
true wants of the stute in the cheapest and 
fairest way and to found (support) everything 
good in the county, (und alles gute im Lande 
zu stiften). 

“Land, which nature has destined to man’s 
sustenance, is the only source from which 
every thing comes and to which every thiug 
flows back, and the existence of which con- 
stantly remains in spite of all changes. From 
this the unmistakable truth is yielded, that 
land alone ean furnish the wants of the state 
and that in natural fairness no distinctions 
cau be made in this. Tukiny this as granted, 
it follows, us a matter of course, that there 
must be perfect equity between imperial land 
(the land held by the nobility), government 
land, peasant Jand and chureh land. All 
ought to be taxed only according to surface, 
fertility and position in & proportionate classi- 
fieation.” 

The emnperor says in what follows, that to 
these philosophical and economical principles 
every historical right bas to yield the placa, 
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“If laws and conditions,” says he, ‘are op- 


posed to this, they yet cannot wenken the 
truth and conviction that the welfare of the 
state makes this principle one it cannot got 
aleng without. 


(Unentbehbrlich.) 
“So it was nonsense to believe that govern- 


ing classes owned the land before there were 
subjects, and thatthey gave it under certain 
conditions to these. 
starved or run away immediately, if nubody 


Would they not have 


worked the land! It would be just the same if 
aking fancied that the land belonged to him 
and not to the peuple. 

“The foregoing shows the necessity of in- 
troducing a new system of contributions 
(tuxes) by which we shall tax equally all land 
of all proprietors without destinction. 

“Tf in this way the almost infallible method 
of covering the necessities of the state by the 
land tax is found, all other taxes especially 
the excise and salt Lax must be done away 
with. Also all police regulations of prices 
have to be stepped and free trade in farm 
products aud free manufacturing of all neces- 
sities of life in cities as well as in the coun. 
try, without privileged guilds, hasto be estab- 
lished. Such an institution, which would 
leave all industry free, could not help giving 
ab astonishing impulse to the nation.” 


Through the whole project of the em- 
peror runs the principle that historical 
and inherited rights uave got ahead of 
natural rights, and that these latter must. 
be re-established, not by any compromise 
between thea two, but by overthrowing 
the formar altogether. Of course the ill- 
will and ignorance with which the re- 
forms of the emperar were brought inte 
partial execution against the opposition 
of clergy and Jandlords prevented their 
immense vaiue from being shown, and 
the man who edited these papers for the 
benefit of the late crown prince styles the 
views of the emperor erroneous, 

But the future wit. decide who was in 
error—those who close their eyes to the 
light. or the great man who, more than 
a century before Henry George, pro- 
claimed the eternal principles he is advo- 
cating, principles which £ tow believe 
will be accepted the world over before 
this, or at least the next, generation will 
have passed away. 

MICHARL FLURSCIIEIM, 


CIVILIZING AFRICA. 

May Idraw your attention to the pro- 
posed conference of Muropean powers to 
be held shortly, for the purpose of divid- 
ing up the lands of the Congo Region and 
the interior of Africa among the leading 
nations of Europe, These districts are 
already inhabited by tribes of negroes 
who regard the territory as theirs by im- 
memorial possession and present use. 
They are gathered under rude govern- 
ments—rude, indeed, but well organized, 
and sufficiently developed to preserve 
order, and to insure a large amount of 
justice while securing individual liberty. 
They are, to be sure, wanting in some of 
the advantages of more civilized nations, 
such as Gatling guns and dynamite, po- 
lice courts and saloons, boodle aldermen 
and coal barons. 


But what evidences most distiuctly 
their barbarous condition is the fact that 
they have no poverty; they actually be- 
lieve that all the meimbers of the tribe 
have rights in the soil, and theretore if a 
man is not using his land to good purpose 
he has to stand aside and let some one 
else use it. Of course, under such con- 
ditions they Jack that beautiful contrast 
between the rich and the poor which, as 
we know, does so much to bring out the 
loftier virtues of ony race. The ! tr- 
Opean nations now propose to introduce 
the higher civilization into Africa and, 
following American precedents, to form a 
kind of trust for that purpose, They in- 
tend to offer the blessings of corrupt 
politics and to the aborigines industrial 
depression. Yes, even if need be, to 
thrast them upon them. But, in all seri- 
ousness, is it not time that Cliristian peo- 
ple refrained from making might the test 
of right and putting Force in place of God? 
May they not be establishing a most 
dangerous precedent that will yet recoil 
upon themselves? [f because chey are the 
stronger they have a right to parcel out 
the land of Africa, may not a day be com- 
ing when Africa will learn the lesson and 
will turn upon her tyrants with the 
weapons they have taught her to use? 

The facts Thave stated have been given 
me by a personal friend, a negro of high 
education and large views, himself a citi- 
zen of Liberia. As an evidence of the 
security of life and property in the re- 
gious of dark Africa he says he is ready 


to traverse the continent alone with a | 
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bag of gold in his hand, so long at least 
as he does not come across a Kuropean 
trader, Norif he went without money 
would he fear to be refused food or lodg- 
ing, or to be arrested as a tramp, 

Jans O. S. Pluntinatox, O, H.C. 


SOCIETY NOTES. 

The improved condition of the weather has 
added not a little to the festivities of the 
week at the favored summer resorts, and 
from Bar Harbor to Long Branch, and from 
Narravansett Pier to Lenox, there has been a 
succession of agrecable occurrences, among 
which tennis tournaments and yacht races 
have oceupied a prominent position. The 
harbors of New London and Newport have 
through the week presented a gali appear- 
ance, vnd for the last three nights the harbor 
of the latter place has vied with fairyland, 
each yacht esdeavoring to outdo the others 
in point of illuminations, so that, a mile off 
the coust of Newport, the plaice seemed to be 
studded with brilliant jewels.—(N. Y. Tribune, 
August 12. 

Mrs. Eliza Taylor died yesterday morning 
at her home in the alley between lilteenth 
and Sixteenth und Market and Conyress, 
The uoforturate womna is supposed to huve 
starved to death, About two weeks ago she 

ave birth to a child, but fortunately, per- 
hips, the little one was dead. According to 
the story of the neighbors, her husband de- 
serted her and left her without means. Four 
or five days ogo she managed to cet up and 
go to the grocery for something to eat, but 
she was too weak to cook it, and yesterday 
morning, when her condition was discovered, 
she had gone nearly a week without food. 
Dr. Sam Woody was sent for, but he could 
do nothing for her, aud ina short time death 
ended her sufferinys. City Uadertaker 
Lefert buried the body this morninyg.—[Lvuis- 
ville Times, August 2. 

Mrs. William K. Vanderbilt has uot been 
seeu very frequently in public since her ar- 
rival from) Europe. Those who have the 
privilege of looking into her jewel casket, 
however, say that she has ndded largely to 
her collection of precious stones during her 
ubsence. Among other novelties sbe has pur- 
chased a necklace of large and very brilliaut 
diamonds, which are strung hke beads, and 
are absolutely without any setting. The 
Princess Louise of Wales has a similar one 
among her wedding presents, but the cost of 
them is so great on account of the waste in 
culting the priceless stones and piercing them 
that they are not hkely to become common 
even among foreign royalties or domestic 
milhonaires. 

A dispatch froin Lawrence, Muss, dated 
August 4, says: David Boyd, an employe of 
in the Washington mills, uttempted suicide 
this forenoon by taking a dose of paris preen, 
He has been employed in that rill for some 
time, his wages being $1.10 per day, with 
which he provided support for his family, 
who reside at 3 Melvin street. His wages 
were reduced to $l per day, which caused 
him to become despondent, aud he was heard 
to say that he was tired of life. This morn- 
ing he left his house, and while absent pro- 
cured the paris green, which he swallowed 
aud returned home. 


There seems to be a continually inereasing 
tendency toward more richness of dress at 
all public entertainments, and at the August 
hops the long rays of light sent out by the 
jewels, the blending of soft, rich colors, the 
gieam of fair white arms and uncovered 
shoulders, the gay and spirituelle combina- 
tions of tulle aud flowers, the shimmer of 
silks and the splendor of brucades make a 
victure bright with color and variety. White 
is the principal wear, as it has been in London 
und Paris throughout the seasen, and dia- 
monds blaze from the hair, the neck and the 
front of the gown. Often the portion of the 
bodice that is trimmed with face from = shoul- 
der to shoulder is one muss of gems aud more 
than one great lady wears a diamond stum- 
acher, It caunot be suid that the litter of 
su inauy jewels is universally becoming, 

William F. Kane, thirty-seven years of 
age, « machinist, was found dead in a lodg- 
ing room at 42 Bennet street, Boston, at 5 
o'clock, a few davs ago. He had turned on 
the gas after stopping every crack around 
the door and windows, and died of suffoca- 
tion. He is supposed tu have lived in Worces- 
ter, and was a Inetnber of the Grang army. 
Despondency caused by lack of work was 
the cause. 


Mrs. Hicks-Lord is the lucky possessor of a 
really maguificeat fan, It is composed of the 
finest and duintiest point d’Alencon, combin- 
ing flowers, leaves and lyres in an original 
muoner. The frame is of white fipures, with 
any quantity of ornamentation in poid. tis 
worn suspended frous a chain of diamouds 
and pearls, 

A female burglar, about sixty-five years of 
are, Was utrested at Braintree, Mass,, last 
week, She would give no name, but stated 
that she hac subsisted in the woods on berries 
fur the past two weeks and had ao home. 


General Henry Dupont, a powder manufact- 
urer, died last week. He left un estate val- 
ued at from $10,000,000 to $15,000,000, 


Joseph Loftendahl, a despondent Cam- 
bridgsport blackstnith, who has been out of 
work for a long time, shot himself through 
the right temple last week. He died imme- 
diately after tiring a single shot. He used a 
32 caliber English bull dog revolver. He 
had spent the evening in compuny with ac. 
quaintances in East Boston who were en- 
deavoring to get huna situation. Lofterdah] 
bad formerly lived in Bust Boston, at which 
time he was employed at a blacksinith shop 
on of pear London street. Since then he had 
been employed in Boston, Cambridge apd 
other places. He was & Swede and was 
married. 
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SOME RADICAL SUGGESTIONS FOR CON- 
STITUTION MAKING.(1) 


Dr. M. R, Leverson has addressed a let- 
ter to the members of the constitutional 
conventions of North and Suuth Dakota, 
Washington and Montana, which has 
been printed in pamphlet form, Lt con- 
tains tug many new, and consequently 
startling, ideas to have much effect upon 
those to whom it) is addressed, for con- 
ventions only formulate what the public 
mind has been accustomed toy but it is 
brimful of suggestions worthy of the con- 
sideration of thoughtful men, 

Dr. Leverson lays down this funda- 
mental principle which he suggests should 
be incorporated jn the declarations of 
rights, “Whenever the direcé or proba- 
ble conseguences of any acl affect those 
only who, being of fiullaye and of sound 
mind, are freely assenting thereto, such 
act is outside the domain of law.” 

This is striking at paternalism with a 
vengeance, Accept this principle and a 

omaomuay drink all he pleases, gamble all 
he wants té, and commit suicide as freely 
as if be were an ancient Roman, But 
even us to such things, is it right and is 
it wise for the community to step in and 
prevent him? The matter is) worth 
thinking about. 

As for the levishiture, Dr. Leverson 
would have that composed of all the peo- 
ple. He would not merely adopt the 

referendum, but he would have the body 

of the people styled the legislature by 
the constitution, in order to conform to 
the constitution of the United States, and 
make United States senators elective by 
popular vote. Tle would have an elected 
body styled a council, committee or sub- 
leovislature, composed of twenty or thirty 
members, who should prepare whatever 
measures they might desire to submit to 
popular vote, and who should have the 
power of providing by a certain large 
majority that any bill prepared by them 
for submission to the people should have 
operative effect until the time, not ex- 
ceeding one year from its promulgation, 
when the people could vote upon it. 
To this body he would also give power to 
repeal existing laws which had not been 
enacted by popular vote. ‘The reason,” 
Dr. Leverson gives, “for delegating to 
them this power, is the mass of evil levis- 
Jation everywhere now in force. Were 
the Jegislatuves of the world prohibited 
for the next twenty yveurs from. passing 
any new iaws, but with power to repeal 
what now exists, they would find ample 
occupation during the entire period in 
repealing the evil measures of their pre- 
decessors,” 

As to elections, De, Leverson proposes 
the Australian ballot, and the propor- 
tional system of representation (which he 
says has been for many years in’ success- 
ful operation in Denmark) in order to vive 
to all opinions their proper representa- 
tion in the council and other legislative 
bodies. And very properly he would do 

away with all restrictions upon the power 
of the people to elect whom they chose, 
On this point he observes: 

The persons to be elected are to be elected 
not for their benetit, but for the benetit of 
those who eleet them. By linutiug the tield 
of cheice of the electors you may chance to 
shut aut the fittest meu in the whole world, 
Whom otherwise you might duce to serve 
you. Besides, you desire that the represen- 
tation shail be perfeet: this it canuot be so 
long as the electors have not the opportunity 
of voting for the man they most prefer. These 
principles apply to all offices which are to be 
Bled by popular election; benee, no limita 
tion of restriction of aay kind should be set, 


limiting the persons from whom the people 
may mule choice, 

Dr. Leverson would do away with the 
office of yovernor, and would have the 
council choose one of its members as a 
depository of the executive power, to be 
exercised under its supervision, The 
term he would make av short one, say, one 
year, 

As to franchises he quakes the follow- 
Ing recommendations: 

Whenever atranchise of any kind is grant: 
ed, provide that the full value of suvh fran- 
iE cy alla eta onGe eget 
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chise shall be assessed for taxation; that the 
franchise itself nay be resumed at auy time 
without compensation, and that no third per- 
sous shall by any act of the corporation ac- 
quire any benefits or rights to the use of the 
benvelits arising from such frauchise so as to 


hold or enjoy them after the resumption of 


such franchise by the state. 
Provide, also, that oo charter of incorpor- 


ation shall be deemed a contract, but that 


the state may proceed at auy time to alter 
or repeal the sume, as it mav think fit; that 
nothing shall be deemed the pruperty ef any 


corporation ou its dissolution, except the 


products of labor to which it may have be- 


come entitled. 


As to taxation, he says: 


Nature herself bas provided the fund 
wheuce resources for all proper objects of 
government can be abundantly supphed. 

That which Rieardo designated hy the term 
rent, Which Jobo S. Mill called the “unearned 
increment of land,” the fittest term for which 
is, perhaps, “the econonmie rent of laud’— 
that vaiue whieh inures to land by the vrowth 
of society, which is the product of the labor 
of uo individual, but of the joint labors of 
all the members of the community, forms the 
only and all-sufficient fund from which the 
demands of government should be supplied. 
The value of the lund, or rather of the forces 
of nature, when appropriated by individuals, 
should be secured to the community by a tax 
thereon, curefully excluding from such tax 
all improvements or otber products of labour 
apphed to the land or to such natural forces. 
This would include the taxation of franchises 
before recommended on other grounds, and 
would check the monupolization of natural 
forces by those who du nut desire to utilize 
them but seek only to protit by the rise in 

ratue Which will accrue thereto through the 
luburs of others. 


The constitutions ought to include, Dr. 
Leverson says, self-operative provisions 
for the assembling of future constitutional 
conventions. He thus illustrates the ne- 
cessity for this: 

Iu ISS the people of the state of New York, 
by au oyerwhelming majority, required its 
legislature to provide for the election of a 
const'tutiogal convention, By asort of bat- 
tledore and shuttlecock game between a 
tricky executive and the tricky legislature 
which the party busses impose upon the peo- 
ple of New York, and call the representatives 
of the people, no provision bas yet been 
made, hor is there uny likelihood that for 
some years to cone provision will be made 
for the election of the couvention so post 
tively ordered by the people of that state. 


Perhaps the most suggestive part of 
this exceedingly suggestive pamphlet is 
that treating of the provisions for the 
administration of justice, All the bitter 
things which Jr. everson says of the 
wdministration of justice among the 
Moglish speaking people are abundantly 
deserved, Law with us is little better 
than a shield for the rich and a mockery 
to the poor, and men habitually suffer 
wrong rather than undergo the cost and 
risk involved in an appeal to the tribunals 
maintained at such expense for the avowed 
purpose of administering justice. He 
would have a minister for justice selected 
by the people, to hold office fora tong 
term, but liable to suspension on the de- 
mind of, say, one-third of the number of 
citizens by whom he was elected, or by a 
two-thirds vote of the council. This sus- 
pension to be pood until the people could 
pass on the matter at a general election. 

The state he would have divided into 
primary and appellate distvicts, in each 
of which the minister for justice should 
appoint a judge, a deputy judge and an 
eleemosy nary advocate. This appointing 
power to need no confirmation, and the 
judges not to be removable except for 
muse und by a tribunal to consist of a 
member of the council and two appellate 
judges, The mode of procedure he thus 
explains: 

Suppose one man to have occasion to com- 
plain of another; he gues to the nearest pri- 
inary judge and makes his statement. His 
statementis to be true, under the like penal- 
ties for mendacity as now exist in the case of 
perjury. dna small percentage of cases the 
primary judge will decide that, on his own 
statement, the complainant has no ground 
for suit. The complainaut, if dissatisfied, 
will at once appeal from this decision to the 
uppellate judge, In the majurity of cases, 
and in case the ee judge shall reverse 
the judgment of the primary Judge, this lat- 
ter sends to the person complained of to 
come before bim at a certain time, or, if he 
lives ina different judicial district, will sead 
a trauscript of the complainant's statement 
by inail to the judge of that district, in order 
thit he may summon the person complained 
of, The statement of the latter being re- 
ceived, either party cross-examines the other 
to the fullest extent, either ta establish bis 
his own case or to disprove bis opponent's. 

Lat vast majority of cases the cause will 
now be ripe for decision; in a few, further 
evidence will be required, Each party is 
ealled upon to admit, deny, or require evi- 
dence of those points which are nevessury to 
establish bis opponent's case, 

The denial by a party of a fact which be 
knows to be true will subject Lim to the peu- 
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alties of mendacity; the requiring proof of a 
fact whieh he ought to have known tu be true 
will be visited by requiring him to pay the 
costs of proving the same in any event. 

By this minus the necessity for being pre- 
rared with evidence to prove technical facts 
Which no man with any sense of decency, if 
put on bis bouvr betore the public paze, would 
dare to deuy—a nevessity whieh vow adds so 
greatly to the expense of litigation, aud often 
defeats the party who oupht tu succceed— 
would be completely obviated. 

By the meaus above indicated, sitnple cases 
in the course of a few days, the most compli- 
cated (except where witnes-es are absent 
from the state) in the course of about a month 
or six weeks, would be brought to a conclu- 
sionin the primary court. Enher party being 
dissutistied, appeals, and the appeal is heard 
and decided within from one werk to thirty 
davs from the tuking of the appeal. 

Procedure similar to the foregoing has 
place alsy iu penal cases, but as in these the 
uccused is generally in custody, the suit is 
determined even more expeditiously, with tbe 
rielt to the accused ubauy time lo apply for 
wrenearing or new trial, on the ground of 
fresh evideuce or any other sufficient cause, 

Of the simplicity of this method of pro- 
cedure Dr. Leverson says: 

The New York code of procedure vontains 
over 5,500 sections, many of them of great 
length and some really consistingy of many 
sections under one uuamber. Of these 3,300 
sections aboul 2.500 relate to cuoptentious litt 
gation. The Canutornian code of procedure 
contains 2,000 sections, Whereof about 1,200 
provide for contentious litigation, Ip 1833 I 
intreduced into the levislature of Cattoruia 
a bill to establish a simple, syeedv und inex- 
peusive system ef procedure in civil cases,” 
Which also was inteudged to provide for causes 
of cuntentious jitigation, As oxainst the 
2,500 sections of the New York code and the 
1,200 sectious of the California code my code 
contaibed but 125 sections! | repeat bere the 
challenge [ have often beretofore made to 
Califoruian aud New York lawyers to tind or 
imagine a case provided for in their 1,200 or 
2,500 sections whick is nut alsuv provideu for, 
aud, as f contend, better provided fur, in my 
code of 125 sections! 

And he adds: 

Contrast, I pray you, the system bere pre- 
sented with the agupy, lony drawn out, which 
now sortures every litizant and the chance— 
nay, the almust certainty—ol escape at pres- 
ent offered to every delinquent who cau pur- 
chase the needful delay. 
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Of pardons and of fees, Dr. Levergon 
Says: 

A pardon adds insult to injury. A rehear- 
ing is what a man, unjustly condemned, 
ought to have, so that his innocence may be 
proclaimed. The miuister fur justice should 
have the power to remit the whole or any 
part of the sentence of a couvict, in cousid- 
eration of any service rendered by him to 
the state; but such remission should be 
granted only after a public inquiry ipto the 
grounds thereof. 

There should under no circumstunces be 
anv court feesrequired of a suitorin advance. 
Ivins aot they who fitizate who derive benetit 
fromthe tribunals, but those who do not. 
The former are thuse whom the law bas 
failed to protect, and for this reason they 
are driven to the ccurts. But the courts 
should have power to require payment of an 
amercement by those who, by ipjustly com- 
mencing or resisting a suit, bave rendered 
the litigation necessary. 


These are the main points of an exceed- 
ingly suggestive pamphlet. They are 
proposed by a man who has made a life 
study of the science of legislation, and 
however radical some of them may seem, 
they are all worthy of most careful con- 
sideration. 

Our American system of government is 
merely something of an improvement on 
What the English svstem was a hundred 
yearsago, Until the recent adoption of 
the Australian ballot by some of our 
states we have since that time made no 
substantial advance, In fact, if anything, 
We have vone sackward, Althourh the 
monarchy yet remitins an expensive form, 
and the house of lords yet sits, and the 
non-payment of members of purlliament 
yet operates as a virtual property qualiti- 
cation, the government of England to- 
day is in important respects nearer the 
people and more within their control 
than ourown, Ttis time we got rid of 
the self-satisfied complacency with which 
we have as a people been accustomed to 
look upon our polity, and began to con- 
sider where it can be improved, The new 
states that this year frame constitutions 
will probably follow in the old ruts—set 
up their copies cf king, lords and house 
of commons, and in the wisdom of the 
present attempt to tie the hands of the 
future, But De, Leverson will have done 
something that will yet bear fruit if he 
shall have set a few thoughtful men here 
and there to considering how our consti- 
tutions and laws may be adapted to the 
needs of the times, And this much it is 
certain his letter will accomplish, 
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PERSONAL. 


William Saunders of London is steadily 
getling better and is attending to. his 
duties in the London county council, 

T. L. M'Cready, formerly of THE STAND- 
ARD, iS now associate editor of Mr. Pente- 
cost’s paper, the Twentieth Century, 

H. Martin Williams writes from St. 
Louis: “Weare doing better work here 
than ever before, and feel greatly en- 
couraged.” 

C. J. Buell of Minneapolis has been ap- 
pointed by the board of trade as one of a 
committee to investigate and report on 
the question of taxation, Associated 
with him on this committee are C, A, 
Pillsbury, the well known miller, and 
several leading business men, 

P. HL Carroll has left Nashville, Tenn., 
for Evansville. Ind. Mr. Carroll is presi- 
dent of the Nashville single tax club, and 
Mr, M. Turner, vice-president, will officiate 
in his absence 

Abraham Lincoln Henderson, though 
not yet two yeurs old, is the largest and 
handsomest dog in the three kingdoms, 
and withal a perfect gentleman of a dog. 
He is a pure St. Bernard of the best strain 
and belongs to Isaac Henderson the nov- 
elist. author of “The Prelate” and ‘Aga- 
tha Page,” who is now living in Tondon. 
TIsauc Henderson is a New Yorker, and 
was the publisher of the Evening Post at 
the time Henry Villard bought it. Since 
then he has spent most of uis time in Eu- 
rope. “Agatha Page” is to be brought 
out in London in the fall, in a cheap edi- 
tion and with an additional chapter, 

The most picturesquely ugly dog in the 
three kingdoms is Bully Moore, the prop- 
erty of a single tax Irishman, Mr, Thomas 
Moore of Nottingham. Bully Moore has 
an ander jaw like a crocodile, and is such 
a grotesque exageeration of a bulldog that 
if you bave on castiron pantaloons or are 
onthe safe side of the fence you can't 
help laughing when you first see hin. 
But he is really a very modest, amiable 
deg, who indulges in no useless barking, 
issworn friends with a cat, and is evi- 
dently slow to take hold, But if he ever 
did take hold he would be very slow to let 
ro. 

In Quincy, Til., a new and effective 
worker is William Ublein, who has sent in 
one lot of petitions and is at work on an- 
other, Mr, Uhien, who is an active mem- 
ber of the Nnights of Labor, says weork- 
ingen everywhere ought to push the 
single tax, which will place laboring men 
in such a position that they will be inde- 
pendent. Then thev can go ahead with 
Other reforius. 
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Was Chatrtel siavery Worse Than This? 


The Godley coal mine near Brace ville, Ii, 
yas oue of the mines visited by a World re- 
porter a couple of weeks ago, Here is his 
account: Turmog from the main road we 
were soon in the midst of the poverty stricken 
peuple. What miserable apologies for homes 
were their habitations! The negro colony 
was the first one we stopped at. The men 
were fine specimens of the race, but hunger 
und idleness were fast telling upon their 
massive frames. Men, women and children 
were ulike bareheaded and barefooted, with 
nothing but rags of clothing to cover their 
bodies. Take the family of William Pinnick 
asa fair specimen of the colored colony's 
condition, Husband and wife and five small 
children comprise the family. Their house 
is merely a shanty of two rooms and almast 
barren of furniture. Their earthly possessions 
include a table, stove, two chairs and two 
worn out mattresses fur beds. with rags for 
eoverises. A little vegetable gurden in the 
rear is their only meaus of subsistence out- 
side of charity, and their stock is nearly ex- 
hausted. Unless, asin the days of old, the 
manna of the charitable descends upon this 
wilderness of woe, death from starvation will 
be their fate. 

“Where did you come from I asked the 
head of the Pinnick family. 

“The Wiliniagton company brought us here 
from Virgiuta, bear Richmond, on false prom- 
ises of steady work, geod wages and nice 
homes,” excluiined the stalwart negro with 
uch bitterness. ‘They advanced the trans- 
portation money, and kept so much a munth 
from our wages to pay them back. I had 
just paid the last dollar when the strike came, 
und [had not been able to save a cent for 
hard times like these. How I wish 1 could 
get my family back to old Virginia!” “Were 
you w slave before the war?” “Yes, but lam 
worse off now. J was better fed and clothed, 
and hud less work to do when in slavery, 
Our masters owned and paid for us, so they 
took good care of us. Now we are io rags 
and starving. | would rather be a slave 
ugain than endure this much jonger.” 
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A Protection Paper Inadvertently Tella the 
Truth About the Tarill. 
Mauch Chunk Times, 

Why _ is it so many silk mills have been 
erected in our region—at Maueh Chunk, 
Weatherly, Catasauqua, Stroudsburg, Alleu- 
town, Bethlehem, and other places, but not a 
single woolen willf The question is easily 
uuswered, There is no tariuf tax ou raw silk 
usthere is on raw woo), Jf raw silk were 
taxed no such institution as a silk mill would 
be known in our midst or within a hundred 
Miles, And that tells the whole story, 
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Siugio Tuxers Begtnning te Tuke an Active 
Part in Polttics. 

Sypney, N.S. W.—Next to the hold- 
ing of the first single tax conference in 
Australia, the most noteworthy event 
from a single tax point of view hus been 
the starting of the first purely single tax 
paper, which, I am sorry to say, has 
not received the financial support it de- 


served. After running for aw quarter 
as a weekly in a_ splendid = muan- 
ner, it has dropped into w monthly, 


at which it will probably remain for the 
present. The publication of the paper 
has been of zreat use. Jt has awakened 
muny to the crying need of the hour, and 
has sown yood seed in wlarge number of 
receptive minds, Both the metropolitan 
and country press show signs of the in- 
fluence exerted by the new reform, The 
Daily Telegraph, which has thrown 
open its columns to us very courteously 
throughout, bas had several leaders, and 
and leaderettes on the sinvle tux, most, 
if not all, of which Tmay say have been 
written by one of the foremost literary 
champions the single tax cause on this 
side of the line can boast. It also pub- 
lisbed three signed articles by myself, 
one giving a sketch of the single tax con- 
ference, and the other two on “The Trish 
Delegates and the Single Tax.” T may 
say that the two last were founded on the 
little pamphlet on the Irish question 
published by Henry George some years 
ago, slightly seasoned, of course, to suit 
‘the local palate. 

The single tax party has played a very 
prominent part in two bye-elections that 
have just taken place. Both seats became 
vacant through the death of the mem- 
bers. In the first case, that of Central 
Cumberlaund—the county in which Syd- 
ney is situated—there were several Rich- 
ards in the field, but all retired eventually 
except three, of whom one was a protec- 
tionist and the other two, Messrs. Brodie 
and Dale, were free traders. Mr. Dale 
had retired at the recent general election 
in favor of a very much stronger candi- 
date than himself, and earned the yrati- 
tude of the party thereby. When the 
vacancy occurred he went straight for 
the seat, and claimed that the free trade 
party had promised him their support. 
It my information be correct, such a 
promise—which the free trade council ad- 
mitted having given—should never have 
been made, inasmuch as it is alleved that 


Mr. Dale’s retirement had no intluence 
on the result, since hardly anybody 
would have voted for him if he 
had gone to the poll, and nobody's 


seat was endangered thereby. It was 
generally admitted that he was a duffer 
and he denounced a tax on land values as 
unjust. Under these circumstances the 
executive council of the Single tax league 
—which was formed at the conference 
and empowered tou act on behalf of the 
whole body—met for the first time and 
passed a resolution calling upon the 
electors of Central Cumberland to sup- 
port Mr, Brodie, who talked—and allowed 
members of the league at his meetings to 
talk—straight single tax, Indeed, Frank 
Cotton, our lecturer, was chairman of his 
committee, and he, with several other 
single taxers, worked energetically to 
secure Brodie’s retarn. Four single 
taxers, who also happened to be members 
of the free trade and liberal association, 
signed a declaration to the effect that the 
council had never been called upon even 
to consider the question of supporting 
Mr. Dale. This declaration, with the 
signatures attached, was published by 
Mr. Brodie’s committee in the leading 
morning paper the next day, with a sort 
of introductory prelude and = concluding 
war flourish, in which the action of the 
council in proclaiming throughout the 
electorate that a promise of support had 
been made was attributed to “three or 
four wire pullers.” By chance aw mect- 
ing of the council of the Free trade and 
liberal association was held last evening. 
The advertisement was read out by the 
secretary, and a storm broke which raged 
for over two hours, Sir Henry Parkes 
led off by expressing astonishinent that 
members of the council should be so lost 
to all sense of principle as to imperil the 
great free trade cause by promoting a 
split in the vanks, Three out of the 
four members of the council whose games 
were appended to the declaration were 
present, and defended their action with 
vigor, The excitement increased as the 
avening wore on. Finally a resolution 
condemning the action of the single tax 
quartet was moved by an irate advocate 
of a tariff for revenue only, and was in 
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candidates went to the poll, 
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danger of being carried whet some oil 


was poured on the troubled waters by 


one of our party, the previous qttestion 


was moved, und the vote of censure fell 
to the pround, The next day the three 
Tam glad 
to say that the protectionist was beaten, 
but, notwithstanding all our exertions, 
the single tax man was at the bottom of 
the poll, The free trade and liberal as- 
sociation triumphed, but we taught them 
a lesson which they are not likely to for- 
get—and that was never to risk a seat by 
omitting tv consult the advocates of the 
sinvle tax. 

At the second bye clection the conser- 
vative and radical branches of the tree 
trade party—as represented by the asso- 
Clation and the leazuc—worked more in 
harmony together. Twrote to the free 
trade candidate asking him two simple 
questions ind urging au timediate reply, 
“as the league was considering the ad- 
visability of putting a single tax candi- 
date in the field,” whereupon he wrote 
back, in very bad English, to be sure, but 
expressing sympathy with our views, We 
accordingly decided to give him our sup- 
port, and half a dozen speakers held meet- 
ines on the night before the election and 
talked single tax till they were hoarse. 
The election came off yesterday, with the 
result that the protectionist candidate-— 
who was supported by the liquor interest 
and, what was far more important, by all 
the railway omen--was returned by 
twenty-five votes, fur more protectionist 
electors taking the trouble to record their 
votes than free traders, and the con- 
stituency being really at heart free trade. 
Parties in the house are now so evenly 
mittched that a general election is in- 
evitable before very long. All the papers 
are agreed that the result of the pro- 
tectionist victory yesterday meuns a 
speedy resort to the polls. So soon as 
pariiament gets through the amending 
land bill, on which measure both parties 
ure agreed, strife will begin, anda the 
political deadlock can only end in one 
wily. 

T may state that the Free trade and lib- 
eral association, to which IT have so. fre- 
quently veferred, isa very veceut fortia- 
tion. Itis the old Free trade association 
—an eminently conservative body which 
worships acustom house as the Mey ptians 
worshiped.a cow— reinforced by the pro- 
gressive portion of the free trade party 
which believes, like the members of tne 
Financial reform) association at home, in 
a trade which is really free, and which, I 
need hardly sav, contains many members 
who favor the single tax, Weare, in fact, 
very strong in the council, and during the 
recent election utilized the association by 
vetting them to print and distribute over 
60,000 copies of Estelle’s splendid) speech, 

And the latest addition to our ranks is 
a youth scarcely twenty vears of age, 
Whose small worldly wealth mught be 
compressed in awecarpet bag, and who has 
the most fluent gift of oratory DT hive 
heard for avery long time, We fiest made 
his acquaintance at a meeting which he 
attended as delegate frome the socialist 
league and delivered a ten minutes’ har- 
ungue on the evils of protection. Ile is 
now taking the stump on a Sunday after- 
noon in the domain, or people's park, 
where a very large number are being: con- 
verted to the single tux, But enough for 
the present. Iwill leave for next month 
an account of the position assumed by the 
different sections of the church in relation 
to the vreatest of all modern refornis, 

PERCY R. Meaay, 

Sec'y Sydney branch Single tax learue, 

Lord Chie! Justice Coleridze’s Views. 
Lord Chief Justice Colendge of BRogiand, du Qucen's 

Rooms, Glasrow, Abav 24, 18ST, te the Juridical So- 

ery. 

It seems an elementary proposition that a 
free people can deal as it thinks tle with its 
comnmon steck, and cau preseribe to its eiti- 
zens rules for its enjoyment, alienation and 
transmission, Yet in practice thts seems to 
be anything butadimitted. There are estates 
on these ishinds of tnore thin a million acres; 
these islands are vot very large; itis pliuiuly 
conceivable that estiutes might grow to fifteen 
iniiiiou weres or to more, Further, tt ts quite 
revsonably possible that the growth af a vast 
emporium of commerce might be checked, or 
even a Whole trade lost to the country by the 
simple will of one, or it may be more than 
one, great landowner, Swedenis a country, 
speaking Comparatively. small and poor; but 
Thave read in aw book of authority that) in 
Sweden at the time of the reformation three- 
fifths of the land were in morthiain aud what 
wis actually the fact in Sweden mht come 
tu be the fuctin Great Britain, These things 
night be forthe veneral advantage, and a 
they could be shown to be so, by all means 
they should be maintained. Butif not, does 
apy with anything which he is pleased 
to call his nund, deny that a state of law uo- 
der which such misehief could exist, under 
Which a cuuntry itsell would exist, not for its 
people, but for a mere handful of them, ought 
to be instuatly wud obsulutely set aside / 
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SOMETHING ABOUT ALABAMA. 


The Coming Southern Stronghold of Pro- 
tection is Not Altogether Satisfied With 
Kenulte of Laat Venr's Victory. 

From a personal letter to the editor 
from Ee. Q. Norton of Mobile, Alan, we 
take the following interesting item, 

PreM 1, 

Nearly two years ago [aided in’ forn- 
Invadand and labor club here, and we 
had at one time forty-two names ob our 
roll. Members signed their names to the 
constitution and by huws, practically ad- 
mitling that they believed im the single 
tux. When the late presidential election 
brought up the question of free trade vs 
prolection the club was breken up, be- 
cause almost every member believed in 
protection, Nut only this, but iy wort 
opposition came from the ehiss: of men 
who thought they were single tax men. 

Now  notice--Within the last two 
months there has beeu stch a revulsion 
of opinion that there are now but few of 
these men who hold the: views they did 
before the late campaign, and to-day, of 
my personal knowledge, TF can say, after 
a canvass among these men, not two in 
twenty advocate protection, and without 
wsingle exception all either openly advo- 
cate the single tax or are interested: in 
studying: it. 

ITEM 2. 

A club called the Alabama republican 
club” was souwht to be started here aw few 
weeks ago, and has died from lack of ma- 
terial; the most active menin. the late 
campaign on the republican side now ig 
noring or Openly deriding that party 
Which promised ‘plenty of work at good 
wares.” 


}ur- 


ITEM oo. 

A republican party composed of tem- 
bers all over the state sought to enlist 
the democrats whose interests it. thought 
were with the party who favored protec- 
tion, and these two elements, it) was 
openly claimed, were to break the ‘solid 
south,” and so eliminate the race question 
by dividing the people upon other lines. 
This movement has “died aborning,” the 
leaders quarrelled among themselves for 
distribution of federal olflees, aud left the 
field to the various labor organizations, 
clubs, farmers’ alliances, wheels, ete. 
Which are slowly but surely getting: to- 
gether. 

ITEM ft 

Questions of labor, wages, sovernment 
control of railrouds, telephones, convict 
systems, pluck-me stores, ete., now fill 
all papers, and the greatest measure of 
attention is given the subject of taxation, 
holding of Jand out of use, and kindred 
suljects. 

Where six months avo we had to beg 
for an insertion in’ the press of articles 
bearing Upou the land question, now such 
articles are not only welcome but souht 
after by publishers, who have letters 
from their readers asking for more light 
upon this question, 

(PEM, 

Six months business men oof this 
city sought to obstruct and destroy my 
business because To then advocated the 
single tax. Now they come tomy store 
to discuss the question, and bee for read- 
Ing matter, 


uo 


Let Us Remove the Mote in Qur Own Eyes. 
Meade County, So. Dak., Times 


It dues seem strange thatthe people of 
Eneland should consent to tax themselves to 
support in luxury and wantonpess a class of 
people who never preduced a particle of 
wealth in their jives. But we ought to be a 
little modest in Gur criticismns, for we have the 
sume thing in this country vader another 
hate. The people have not only consented, 
but have aevually voted to tax themselves 
for the benetit of aclass of idlers who tet 
hot, and yet live in splendor upon the labor 
of others. Jn Mavlaud they ealbit the “Di- 
vine right of kings” dn this country they 
end) it CProtection to American lubor’ Both 
are superstitious, both are dies. ‘Phe only 
thing daborers have to sellas them labor, 
Yhis comes in from pauper Europe free, aud 
our laborers must compete with the laborers 
of the whole worid, Butin everything the 
luborers bave to buy they are lunited toa 
“home marker,” from which foreign competi- 
tiun iseut olf by wi per ceut Larilf, 


le sald Twa Layers of Barth 
the Rent, 
Enedish Correspondence of Amerlean dbwchipist. 
fassings through Went my jnformant re- 
marked that the mean level of the ground 
had been lowered abort six feet, the mater- 
jal having gone to Joudon ie the fori of 
briek. He pointed out one tract, the owner 
of which received $2,000 per acre for the priv: 
tleve of yempoving the clay top making brick; 
then after this was removed aun excellent bed 
of pravel was found, for which he received 
another $2,000 au acre, As the tap soil is re- 
moved and suved, he still had his land iutaet, 
except that it was located a little nearer the 
center of the earth, 
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TARIFF NOTES. 


There will be musie on the tariff in the next 
convress. The dance has hardly commenced, 
although Clrover Crevelauel eatied all bands 
in tas famous miessiure.— (Pittsbure Post. 


A good many faetories are shutting down 
wbout this time. This is what wis predicted 
inthe eventof the passage of the Mills bill 
wond the reeleetion of Cleveland. But the 
Mills bill was not passed, Harrison wis elected 
aba the tari! was saved. Aud still the manuu- 
facturers are failing. The tariff organs ure 
a tittle slow with their explaination of these 
Lhings.--[Phitadelphia ‘Punes. 

The New York Tribune, the Chicago Trib- 
une, the Chicago Titer OQeeud, the St. Louis 
CGilobe- Democrat, the Cinciunati Comtmereiml- 
Gazette, the Boston Advertiser and the Hart- 
ford Post—all republican papers—-have de- 
nounced the stear trust for practicing ex- 
tortion, aud have dermoded that the tari! 
ditties wWhiehtnake this estortion possible 
shall be repealed or reduced. Tn domg this 
they literally give away the whole ease for 
the protectionists.—[Lodinna polis Sentinel 


Henry Clay thought that twenty per cent 
was the highest tari! rate permissible. “How 
would that distinguished tan buave east his 
veto ona propesition to reduce ao average 
rate of forty-seven per cent to forty-two per 
ceut! Bub Heury Clay did not live to witness 
the capacity of the creatures he assisted to 
pub out nurse at the public teat. They are 
erown so swollen with the bounty of the re- 
pubhe that. they seem to themselves vreater 
than the thing they feed on.—[Philadelphin 
Reeord, 

The woolen manufacturers in the United 
States find themselves reduced to wi very 
simple choice--between free wool and bank- 
rupley. As they perceive more clearly the 
fuitehty of political expedients and mourn the 
collapse of their trade they are beginning to 
think their contributions fast year to the Har- 
rison campaign fund were about the worst 
investments they conld pussibly Dave made. 
--[Philadelphia Record. 

The efYeet of high protection is being felt 
allover the dand. The shattered hopes, the 
hollow eyes, the broken down Constitutions 
of toil-worn and weary laborers, their dis- 
tressed families and destitute bomes are but 
the results of dabor robbed to fecd the bloated 
trusts combined for thetr oppression, —[Mid- 
dfletown, Ohio, Stynal, 

Senator Hoar of Massachusetts thinks that 
works of art shonid be free from customs, 
Now let bin give one geod sensible reason 
why luxaries of art should come in free and 
“aw sugar be taxed 2S cents a pound. The 
intilienaire tndulves in works of arteand the 
millious indtdee in stear Relieve the mill- 
lonmuaires aud inake paek horses of the will 
ions. Thists what legistation has been doing 
for twenty years. —(Boulder, Col, Sentinel, 

fevery nan who votes fora protective tar- 
iY dees sv inthe hope of being eunbled by it 
te get hold of other people’s property.— 
(Hamilton, Out, Tines, 

Sunultaneously with the strikes caused by 
reduction of wages in the over-protected re- 
pubsie comes the statement that the steady, 
tise of workingmems waces in Great) Britam 
is so Generals to uttrack uttention,—[(St.- 
dota, N. BL; Pedecrard 


Why is the republican press so silent oa the 


taurif® question? The gereat industrial and 
commercial rovival that we were to have 


after Harrisou’s election has not materiabzed, 
itis true: bub why should they lose fatth ina 
high tariffiand lav flow for months without so 
mugh as beating the tom-tom of protection. 
fs “protection” dowd oar are they paving usa 
quiet sneak en this business? Con this country 
be flourishing like the put tree aid tho one 
finditout? Letus have a rosy report of the 
wonderful revival of bustuess that was prom- 
ised uoder protection, There are thousands 
af people in business who would) be encour: 
uped by such a report now.—[LAlbany Uaion. 

It sounds like a death knell to liberty, in- 
dependence, and manhood when we read 
Ubata tram carrving tltyvetwo tons of prove 
insious for the rehef tho starving [hHnois 
miners left Chicago reeentiy. [tis food sent 
Loo able, willing workers because the coal 
operators have decided that they shall not 
work unfess they agree to aecept starvation 
waves, ‘This is indecad a distnal scene in free 
Atmericnw in the year ISSO. —[ Washington 
Craftsman. 


Twelve thousand miners and cokers com- 
pelled to quit work in the Connellsville region 
is another ef the sad pictures which are fur- 
Hishing the sequel to the republican came 
Palen prouiise of four years of unexampled 
prosperity? [Paste Globe, 

The fueb that Carnegie, Phipps & Co. were 
able, when their tinnds stroek, to HH the 
vacant pluces with flaliins and Tuneurions 
isin Whole sermon in itsedl upon the left- 
handed benuetits whieh the America wark- 
Hatt reaps from protection.  Mverything 
for Which he spends the (rates of bias labor is 
tused imorder, as he is teld, ta keep out the 
products of feveuwan labor. Bat the foreiga 
labor atseif comes in free to tuke his place 
Whenever he has a dtsuzreement with capital 
ws to the rate of wages.- (Detroit Free Press, 

The testimony of the poor needle workers 
vt Wells Memorinl hall, Boston, Tuesday 
evening-—3o a week for sixteen hours’ work a 
day in the sweat shops of America—is full of 
food for thought on the part of good citizens, 
How eloquently such things speak for “the 
protection of American iudustry.”—[Bosson 
Globe, 


The republican pauers ave faskiug: 1P pro- 
tection is such au injury to this country, why 
wre British capitalists so ausious to mvyest 
hepef Que auswer to this childish question 
iseasy. This great: cauntry is prosperous in 
spite of high protection, nad) would be more 
-prospevaus if its enopmous bueden of need- 

less luxation were removed. —[Boston Cifobe, 
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THE DISPOSAL OF THE DEAD. 


Condensed from a pauper read before the Medteal Bor'- 
oty of the County of Kings, by Juhu M Peacuck, M, D 





per dead in pits of putridity is a disgrave 
to our vaunted Christianity and a blot on 
our civilization. If land be too dear to 
give the dead poor a decent burial, re- 
spectful co the departed and innocuous to 
the living, a thousand times better it 
would be that their bodies should be 
burned and their ashes buried. 





tr ee oe tennant 


sels, Gotha, Dresden, Florence, Copen- 
hagen, Milan, and other places. In the 
United States there are twenty-two cre- 
mation societies and ten crematories’ the 
latter are located at Fresh Pend, L. 1, 
Washington, Pa., Lancaster, BulTalo, 
Pittsburg, Cincinnati, Los Angeles, De- 














ington square, which was then the «'Pot- 
ter’s field” of New York, is one of the 
fruits of this recommendation. A physi- 
cian who lived several years on its west- 
ern border declares it impossible to raise 
children on the ground floor of houses in 
that vicinity. 














titi, 


Since a remote period mankind has 
adopted four principal methods for the 
disposal of the dead--interment, embalin- 
ment, enfombment, and incineration, 

The earliest mode of burial was inter- 
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ment. The word burial is derived from 
an old Anglo-Saxon word which means 
concealment. The Hebrews buried in 
caves or scpulchers, or in graves in the 
open fields. They were very exact in all 
the minut relative to the final disposi- 
tion of the dead. After death the body 
was well washed, generally with a strong 
solution of native carbonate of soda, an- 


‘nointed with Inehly aromatic unguents, 


and swathed in numerous folds of linen, 
According to Pliny. earth burial was cus- 
tomary in the early days of Rome, The 
law of the famous Twelve Tables express- 
ly forbade the burying or burning 
of the dead within the city, or 
within sixty feet of any house, without 
the consent of its owner. Large tracts 
of land in the suburbs of Rome were 
donated by the putricians and appro- 
priated to purposes of interment. These 
were the origin of cemeteries (places of 
repose). The primitive Christians in Rome 
buried in the catacombs, Many of these 
subterranean passages are of great an- 
tiquity and were connected with quarries 
hewn long before the Rome of Romulus 
and Remus was founded, They represent 
whoie cities of the dend and contain in 
all about 6,000,000 bodies. Burial and not 
cremation seems to have been the one de- 
sign and purpose of the catacombs. The 
early Christians regarded cremation as a 
pagan rite, entirely antagonistic to their 
belief in the resurrection of the body. 

With the propagation of Christianity, 
the baneful practice of church burial be- 
came more and more popular, Several 
decrees were issued to stop the evil, but 
in vain; the canon bearing on the matter 
was erased, and the law concer ning it be- 
came a dead letter. The churches could 
not accommodate all the dead, conse- 
quently the majurity of the bodies of the 
faithful were interred in the surrounding 
church yards, Medical authorities in the 
eighteenth century pointed out the danger 
accruing trom intramural interment, and 
the governing powers of civilized coun- 
tries were appealed to, In Englaad the 
whole system of intramural intermen 
was checked by Mr. Chadwick and other 
sanitary reformers in {844.9 Measures 
were afterward carried out for closing 
grave yards in crowded cities and placing 
interment in cemeterics under sanitary 
control, 

At the present day the custom of burial! 
within cities ison the wane. Cemeteries 
are to be round in the vicinity of all 
centers of population both at home and 
abroad, They are, as a rule, far different 
from the old church yards, and are mor 
spacious than formerly; yet in a new 
country like this, with an almost bound- 
less domain, the incontrovertible fact con. 
fronts us that in many burial places, and 
not very far away either, one grave is not 
permitted to be set apurt for one body. 

The late Rev. Dr, Beugless says: “Of 
the great cemeteries about New York, 


there is not one, not even Woodlawn and : 


Greenwood, in the public lots of which 
three or more bodies are not putin one 
grave, that of John Doe who died froma 
“bare bodkin” being sandwiched between 
those of Richard Roeand James Low who 
were the victims respectively of small- 
pox and yellow fever.” 

The ‘Potter's field” of New York city 
is located at present on Hart's island, 
Since 1869 more than 60,000 bodies have 
been buried there, There are no single 
interments, the bodies are placed in 
trenches, dug in regular rows, forty-five 
feet long, fourteen feet wide and ten feet 
deep. Each of these pits will hold one 
hundred and fifty bodies, which are laid 
three deep in six rows of twenty-five 
each. In 1887, 4,158 bodies were buried 
on Hart's island; the interments average 
about thirty per day. In the public or 
poor quarter of Calvary cemetery a treach 
is dug seven feet wide, ten to twelve feet 
deep and of indefinite length, in which 
the coffins are stowed tier upon tier, 
making a flight of steps, five or more 
deep, and with not enough earth to hide 
one from the next. 

A positive danger lurks in this form of 
burial, as when numerous bodies have 
been interred ina space of limited size 
and withina comparatively short period 
of time, the earth becomes so saturated 
with the foul products of decomposition 
that it is incapable of further absorption, 
4 modes described of burying the pau: 


To p I ret. 










The proposed incineration of Isaac by 


Abraham on Mount Moriah appears to 
have bean the first authenticated case of 
burning the dead, 
summated, if undoubtedly had the ap- 
proval and authorization of Jehovah, 


Although net con- 


The Assyrian tombs discovered on the 


banks of the Euphrates and Tigris furnish 
unmistakable evidence of cremation. The 
Jews practiced incineration for sanitary 


reasons in times of plague and pestilence; 
the bodies were burned in the vale of 
Cremation was adopted in Asia 
at avery early period. It was known to 
the Tlindoos from a remote date. From 
India it extended to the western world, 
and was followed there by the Thracians, 
Celts, Sarmatians and other nations. 
Though the last funeral fires expired in 
the fourth century, yet the Indo-Germanic 
nations burned their dead until late in 
the mediuval tines, The first mention 
of incineration in Greek literature oceurs 
in Iliad, and refers to the funeral of Pa- 
troclus and Hector. Homer did not re- 
gard the process as an innovation, but 
rather as the common usave. Many of 
the notable men of Greece were incin- 


erated—Solon, Alcibiades, Pyrrhus, Plu- 


tarch and others. Cremation was not 


in veneral favor among the Romans until 
toward the termination of the republic, 


The amount of spices, oils and balsams 


destroyed at incinerattons was enormous. 


Pliny reports that Nero used up more 
incense, myrrh and other aromatics at 
the cremation of Poppa than could be 
produced by the whole of Arabia in one 
year. 

As Christianity spread, incineration he- 
came gradually obsolete, and the dead 
were consigned to the slow and loathsome 
process of putrefaction in the grave or 
tomb. For centuries cremation lay buried 
in oblivion; it was not entirely forgotten, 
as efforts for its revival were made at long 
intervals. These endeavors were brought 
toaclimax in 1868, when cremation was 
introduced at the Medical international 


congress at Florence as a sanitary meas: 


ure of great importance. <A lively en- 
thusiasm was then kindled and an impetus 
viveb, resulting in the growth of the 
movement, despite the determined oppo- 
sition shown toward it. 

The process of cremation, as conducted 
aut Gotha by means of the Siemen’s ap- 
paratus, is thus described: 

“The body is borne into the chapel and 
placed in a catafalque which stands in 
front of the altar. The section of the 
chapel floor upon which the body rests 
vonstitutes the floor of a lift, or elevator. 
As the funeral service proceeds the ele- 
vator invisibly and noiselessly descends, 
bearing the body to the basement «i- 
rectly in front of the incinerator, which 
by means of superheated air, has been 
raised to a white heat within, at a tem- 
perature of about 1,500 degrees Fahren- 
heit. Asthe door of the incinerator is 
opened to receive the body, the inrushing 
-old air cools it to a delicate rose tint; 
and the body, resting on a metallic bed, 
covered with a cloth of asbestos, or of 
linen soaked in alum, passes over rollers 
into this bath of rosy light. Immediately 
it becomes incandescent, in which condi. 
tion it remains until incineration is com- 
plete. This requires about an hour per 
hundred pounds of the original weight, 
There remain only a few handfuls of pure 
pearly ashes, equivalent to about four per 
cent of the original. These are dropped 
by means of alever intothe ash cham- 
ber below, and are drawn thence into an 
urn of terra cotta, marble, alabaster, or 
other suitable material, and returned by 
means of the elevator to the catafalque, 
The service or ceremony being now over, 
the friends of the deceased find the ashes 
just where they had last seen the body 
of the departed, and may bear them 
thence to the columbarium or mortuary 
chapel. 

‘*No fuel or flame of foreign substance 
comes in contact with the body, The 
process is accompanied with no percepti- 
ble sound or smell or smoke—absolutely 
nothing that can offend the sensibilities 
of the most fastidious. All the smoke 
and volatile preducts of combustion are 
passed through a generating furnace be- 
fore being turned loose into the air, and 
are absolutely purified.” 

Europe has twenty-four crematories, 
situated at London, Paris, Rome, Brus- 








troit, St. Louis and Philadelphia, Cre- 
miatories are in course of construction in 
Baltimore, San Francisco, Davenport, 
San Antonio and Louisville, At Fresh 
Pond, LL, I., the first body was incinerated 
on December 4, 1885. Up to November 
25, 1888, 229 cremations have taken place 
there. The charge for each incineration 
is $85. The actual cost to the company 
for same is 15. 

We are now living in a practical age, 
when the question of economy is an im- 
portant one, and in times when by touch- 
ing a@ man’s pocket we come in contact 
with a very sensitive portion of his organ- 
ization. It is univerally conceded that 
there is useless and extravgunt display 
on funeral occasions. Every year sees 
families in New York, Brooklyn, and else- 
where, homeless and breadless because of 
the enormous and unnecessary expense 
incurred in burying the dead. An eve- 
ning paper not long since informed its 
readers that, ‘‘A millionaire pill doctor 
named Henry Hillen was buried at Wil- 
mington, Mass., in a $10,000 coffin which 
it took two years to make, There wasa 
$10,000 box to inclose the coffin, the total 
expenses of the funeral reaching nearly 
$25,000." And further that “Mrs. Hillen, 
widow of the Wilmington, Mass., pill 
maker, goes to her husband’s tomb every 
day, leaves a bunch of flowers, asks the 
corpse how he passed the night and pays 
aman $5 a day for visiting the tomb at 
evening and crying, ‘Good night, Dr. 
Hilles; we hope you will rest well.’ She 
frequently ‘tries on’ her own coflin, which, 
like her husband's, cost $10,000; but when 
at the pill works she is :.d to be ‘alt 
business,’ ” 

Combustion is the means that nature 
employs for the destruction of the dead 
body. Jt may be prolonged for an indefi- 
nite period in the grave. In the retort of 
the crematorium or the funeral pyre the 
body is reduced to its constituent elements 
ina few hours. The final result is the 
siume in each case. The difference lies in 
the time in which the result takes place. 
In cremation the result is attained in an 
hour without any injurious consequences 
tothe living; in earth burial, inan eighth, 
quarter, or half a century, with more o1 
less menuce to health. 

In earth burial the length of time neces- 
sary to effect complete decomposition 
varies according to the character of the 
ground, It may be accepted as a rule 
in favorable soils, porous and well aerated, 
decomposition will be fully accomplished 
in from three to four years; and in soils, 
dense, clayey, or wet, the putrefactive 
process may be delayed from ten to nf- 
teen years longer. . 

Dr. Buck in his work on Hygiene re- 
marks: ‘It is impossible for anyone to 
say how long the materies morbi may 
continue to live underground, If organic 
matter can be boiled or frozen without 
losing its vitality, and seeds three thou- 
sand years old will sprout when planted, 
it would be hardihood to assert that the 
poison of cholera, or smallpox, or typhus 
may not for years lie dormani, but not 
dead, in the moist temperature of the 
grave,” 

The report of a committee of the Amer. 
ican public health association, read at Sit, 
Louis, May, 1886, Dr. James M. Kellar 
of Arkansas chairman, states: . . . 
“The time has come for us to face square. 
ly the problem how to dispose of the 
dead with safety to the living. And your 
committee has an abiding faith that you 
will earnestly and at once say that the 
earth was made for the living and not for 
the dead, and that pure atr, pure water, 
and pure soil are absolutely necessary for 
perfect health. Only skeptics deny that 
the dead do poison these three essentials 
of human life.” 

It has been ascertained that the plague 
which broke out in Modena in 1828 was 
caused by excavations made in the ground 
where three hundred years before victims 
of the plague had been buried. A similar 
occurrence took place a few years ago in 
Derbyshire, England, and the terrible vio- 
lence of the cholera in London in 1854 
was charged to the upturning of the soil 
wherein the plague-stricken of 1665 were 
buried, In 1806 the New York board of 
health advised the removal of all grave- 
yards within the city limits, and recom- 
mended that the then existing burial 
places be converted into public parks. 
This was done to some extent, and Wash- 





In the strata of air lying in aw prolonged 
calm above a cemetery, Professor Selmi 
of Bologna discovered an organic corpus- 
cle which poisons the atmosphere to the 
detriment of the living economy, and 
which, when jnjected under the skin of a 
pigeon, caused a typhus-like disease that 
ended in death in three days. Dr. Do- 
mingo Freire of Rio Janeiro asserts that, 
while investigating the causes of a recent 
epidemic of yellow fever, he discovered 
the significant fact that the soul of the 
cemeteries in which the victims of the 
outbreak were buried was positively alive 
with microbian organisms exactly identi- 
cal with those found in the vomit and 
blood of those whe had died of the dis- 
ease, Some of this soil was dried, and 
then placed ina cage with a guinea pig. 
The animal became ill and died within a 
few days. When its tissues were ex- 
amined after death, they were found to 
present all the characteristic changes 
which yellow fever brings about. It is 
bow known that earth worms are capable 
of bringing to the surface from the grave 
myriads of bacilli and bacteria which 
modern science has shown to be the vital 
principle (or rather the deadly principle) 
of all forms of zymotic disease. 

Time will not permit extended reference 
toentombment. The monument erected 
by Artemisia to the memory of Mausolus, 
the mausoleum of Hadrian, now the cas- 
tle of St. Angelo, and the pyramids, have 
been the wonder of ages. 

Embalming is the process of preserving 
animal bodies from decomposition by in- 
troducing antiseptic substances into the 
spaces left vacant by the removal of the 
internal parts. This art was extensively 
practiced by the ancient Egyptians, As- 
syrians and Persians. It, was carried to 
the highest point of perfection by the 
Egyptians. The mummies found at this 
day in sepulchers, where they had lain 
for over three thousand years, testify to 
the comple eness of the method reached 
in those early days. It has been esti- 
mated that more than 400,000,000 human 
mummies were made in Evgovt from the 
beginning of the art of embalming until 
its discontinuance in the seventh century. 
Herodotus and Diodorus agree in the 
statement that there were three grades 
of embalming, The first cost about 
$1,225; the second about $375, and the 
third was very cheap. 

There remains one other method of 
preserving the body that is well worthy 
of notice, and that has not received 
the attention that its importance 
demands. It is the desiccation of the 
remains. Long before the Spanish 
conquest the Peruvians were adepts 
in this mode of preserving the dead. 
The bodies of the Ineas, and _ their 
queens and countless numbers of their 
subjects testify to this. The interesting 
question is often asked whether the an- 
cient Peruvians embalmed their corpses 
or whether their bodies owe their good 
preservation to the influence of the 
climate which is so conducive to mummi- 
fication. Senor Rivero, the director of the 
National museum at Lima, having ex- 
amined hundreds of mummies, was un- 
able to find any preservative substance in 
them. It is true that in the skulls a brown 
or blackish mass, in dust or small pieces, 
has been found, but a chemical and micro- 
scopical analysis has proved that the dust 
and the pieces were composed of cerebral 
fat and globules of dried blood. All the 
mummies contain the brain and intestines, 
andin none of them could Rivero dis- 
cover any incision which would have 
been necessary for evisceration had the 
bodies been subject to embalmment. 
These facts prove that the Peruvians did 
not have recourse in the preservation of 
the dead to any elaborate process of em- 
balming as customary among the Egyp- 
tians. The bodies were simply desiccated 
by exposure to the air, The heated soil 
and calcined sand on the coast dried the 
corpse, and the pure cold air and dry 
winds of the interior did the same thing. 

The climatic conditions of the imperial 
city of Cuzco are very favorable to the 
desiccating process, Here, in the great 
temple of the Sun, the remains of the 
Incas have been discovered in a marvel- 
ous and life-like condition, Cuzco, the 
most ancient city of Peru, has an eleva» 
tion of 11,380 feet above the sea, Sur. 
rounded by lofty and snowclad mount- 
ains, it might be supposed to possess a 
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cold, not to say frigid, elimate; but its 
temperature, though cool, is seldom freez- 
ing. In whatis called the winter season, 
from May to November, the pastures and 
flelds are dry anc withered, more from 
drought than from frost. 

Dr. G. Bayles of Orange, N. J., in 1874, 
brought before the Public health associa- 
tion the method of disposal of the dead 
by desiccation, He tersely remarks: ‘I 
can hardly conceive it necessary, there- 
fore, in presenting the subject, to center 
all our thoughts and experimental opera- 
tions upon one method, and that a reduc- 
tion solely by means of fire. Has modern 
chemistry no other resources? Have our 
electrologists no practical ideas to present, 
drawn from their magazine of power? 
Why may there not be a system of 
thorough desiccation? The desert sands 
have buried and desiccated many thou- 
sands of unfortunate travelers, as well as 
their camels. We have an unbroken and 
reliable chain of evidence, sufficient in 
itself to establish the fact that by exclud- 
ing moisture and guarding against ex- 
cessive changes of temperature we can 
effect desiccation upon whole bodies, and 
that they would eontinue entire and in- 
offensive foralength of time which we 


cannot measure.” 


The seed sown by Dr. Bayles fifteen 
years ago did not fall upon stony ground, 
as to-day itis bringing forth fruit. The 
desiccating method, as a proper means 
for the disposal of the dead, is now en- 
gaging the attention of many sanitarians 
and scientists, and in due time will be 
presented for public attention and in- 
vestization. In this process, as now con- 
ducted, the corpse is placed in a chamber 
constructed with pipes so arranged as tu 
bring fresh dry air into them and con- 
duct it through the casket, and by foreed 
draughts through a central furnace, 
where all the gases and fluids taken from 
the body are consumed. The air current 
is sufficiently rapid to make an entire 
change in the space every two seconds. 
When desiccation begins, the chamber 
containing the body is hermetically 
sealed, except as respects the inlet and 
outlet passages for air, which are closed 


‘when the process 1s completed. It is in- 


tended to deposit the desiccated remains 
in mauscleums, which are to be con- 
structed with a view to durability of ma- 
terial, beauty of design and protection 
from ghouls. The desiccating method 
has for its basis the fact that in all ani- 
mal tissue water is present in greater or 
less proportion, forming about two-thirds 
of the weight of the whole body. A man 
weighing 165 pounds, if completely dried, 
would therefore lose about 110 pounds 
from the evaporation of water. An op- 
portunity was lately afforded me of in- 
specting and exumining the body of a 
man undergoing the process of desicca- 
tion. The remains lay in a glass covered 
metallic case, having been placed therein 
about nine months ago, and al that time 
weighed 160 or 170 pounds, Judging by 
the dried up appearance of the body, 1 
presume that to-day it does not weigh 
Over sixty pounds, The muscles of the 
trunk, and especially of the extremities, 
are shrunken and hard. The integument 
is dry and feels leathery to the touch. 
The countenance looks natural. There 
is no evidence of any decomposition. A 
current of ordinary air is admitted to the 
casket at one end, it freely circulates 
around the body and escapes through a 
tube placed at the other end into a chim- 
ney or furnace through which all the 
volatile products pass before mingling 
with the atmosphere. 

The desiccating process has many com- 
mendable features. It complies with all 
the sanitary requirements, and meets the 
medico-legal demand that the evidence of 
crime shall not be destroyed, The rapid 
abstraction of moisture by this method 
will do away with the factors in the pro- 
duction of ptomaines which might vitiate 
the result of a chemico-Jezal examination, 
This system is devoid of everything that 
can shock sensative minds or offend re- 
fined tastes. It does not conflict with the 
widespread and deep-seated reverence felt 
for the remains of the dead, The mass 
of mankind looks not only with aversion 
but with feelings akin to horroron any 
process that aims at the immediate de- 
struction of the body, This may be all 
sentiment; nevertheless no umount of 
specious reasoning can veadily or easily 


overcome the tender and universal defer- 
ence for the beloved departed, for it is 
-woven into the very warp and woof of the 


human heart, and has the religion, the 
tradition, and the custom of centuries 
associated with it, 

Tn conclusion, it is well to remember 














that various important discoveries and 


many new ideus of science have been ridi- 
culed, declared preposterous, and bitterly 
opposed. When Benjamin Franklin made 
the discovery of the identity of lightning 


and electricity, it was sneered = at, 


and people asked, ‘‘of what use is 
it?” Dr. Peter Barlow, a dis- 
tinguished scientist, declared the imprac- 
ticability of the electric telegraph. Sir 
Humphrey Davy argued against the use 
of iluminating gas as a project without 
scientific value or even possibility. The 
discovery of the circulation of the blood 
by Harvey was received with derision as 
the utterance of a cracked brain impos- 
tor, When Jenner introduced and estab- 
lished the practice of vaccination as a 
protection against small pox, the medical 
profession at first refused to raake trial 
of his process. Fle was accused of at- 
tempting to bestialize his species by in- 
oculating the human system with diseased 
matter from a cow's udder. Waccination 
was denounced from the pulpit as being 
diabolical, and the most monstrous state- 


ments regarding its effects were dissem-. 


inated and believed. 

With these examples in view, it is evi- 
dent that the introduction of any change 
in the present method of the disposal of 
the dead will naturally encounter sus- 
picion, criticism and opposition, except 
in the case of the method of desiccation, 
which seems to have been received, so far 


us presented, with marked favor. 








Believe in Man. 
Joaquin Miller. 


Believe iu man, nor turn away, 

Lo! man advances year by year; 

Time bears him upward, and his sphere 
Of life must broaden day by day. 


Believe in man with large belief; 
The garnered grain each harvest time 
Hath promise, roundness, and full prime, 
For all the empty chaff and sheaf. 


Believe in man with proud belief; 

Truth keeps the buttom of her well, 

And when the thief peeps down, the thief 
Peeps back at him, perpetual. 


Faint not that this or that man fell; 
For one that falls, a thousand rise 
To lift white progress to the skies; 

Truth keeps the bottom of her well. 





Pretecting Wool. 
Philadelphia Record. 


The Pioncer woolen fabric mill in San Fran- 
cisco is offered for sale, because no more 
money can be made in the woolen iudustry 
io California. 

The woolen yarn factory of Scheppers 
Brothers in this city stop, by which 500 work- 
ing people are thrown out of employment. 

Hutchinson, Ogden & Co., woolen yarn 
spinners at Manayunk, suspend. 

The Brunswick knit goods factory at Troy, 
N. ¥., go into liquidation because the credit- 
irs refused to accept eighteen cents on the 
dollar. 

The extensive Riverside and Oswerco Falis 
mills go into bankruptcy, by whicn 1,000 
operatives have been turned out of empluy- 
ment. 

Eben Sutton’s woolen factory and other 
establishments of like character close be- 
cause of the untoward condition of the 
woolen industries. 

These events and numerous other facts 
show plainly enough, so far as manufacturers 
are concerned, that the tariff on raw wool is 
asad blunder. While the duties on wovolens 
do not check the importation of foreizu 
products, the duty on raw wool makes the 
b me market fur domestic fabrics precarious 
and perilous to American manufacturers. 
Whatever the orgunists pretend, intelligent 
manufacturers ure becoming mure thorough- 
ly convinced that free wool is absolutely 
necessary for the prosperity of their in- 
dustries. 


Tee Austraiian Ballot. 


“Tt has been intimated,” said Massachusetts 
Secretary of State Peirce tu 4 Boston Post 
reporter yesterday, ‘that the Australian bal- 
jot huw would deprive the independent voters 
of some of their independence, and place 
them more than ever under the authority of 
the party machine and the bosses. It has 
been said that if a caucus were called for the 
lust night on which it could legally be held, 
und things were carried onuatsuch a caucus in 
a hieh-banded and arbitrary manner, there 
would be no appeal for the independent voter 
who desires only straightforward auctions, 
The independent voters would still be a 
power, however, for they could go out and 
placard the town with bills calling on honest 
citizens to Vote against the candidates thus 
pominated by doubtful means. They could 
also on the day of election stand outside the 
polling placcs and peddle stickers to be 
placed over the names of such candidates 
just us before the new ballot law went intu 
effect. Ifthey wished they could distribute 
on the day of election flyers against such ob- 
noxieus candidates. There seems to me to be 
plenty of chance for the independent voter 
to make himself felt iu the ways 1] have indi- 
eated. | believe the law will do a great 
deal fir wdependence of thought and vot- 
jug.” 


ju ther Words, You Want to KBacnunge 
Gieaide tar tioeds, 
Culeage Tribune, 

Abstract theories of free trade or protec- 
tion must be put aside while congress makes 
an effort to increase the export of manufac- 
tures.and stop the outfow of gold, 
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NEW IDEAS. METHODS AND INVENTIONS. 


eae aye 


A Penny in the Slot Chrir. 


A chair has been added to the long list of 
“penny in the slot” contrivances, “The in 
ternational public chair” is an invention re- 
cently added to the rapidly inereasing list 
of automatic aids to personal comfort and 
convenience, The seat of the chair in ques- 
tion folds up against the back. By the usnal 
method of dropping a penny into a stmalt 
box fixed to the side it becomes possible to 
lower the seat, which flies back to its original 
position on the person rising, not to be low- 
ered again until a further contribution is 
made. In view, however, ora temporary ab- 
sence, any small article, such us a folded 
newspaper or walking stick, placed between 
the back nud seat will prevent the spring 
from closing. This chair bas been adopted 
with success in Paris and other eontinental 
cities, and no doubt would be quite as well 
received in our own crowded parks, where 
free seals ure too often not available. 


New Electric Apparatus tor Medical Treat) 


ment. 
In connection with the recent discussion in 
the matter of using electric currents to 


kill people, it is interesting to note that 


advauces are being made in an opposite di 


























has recently perfected an apparatus by which 


ment can be obtained by connecting with an 
Edison electric light wire or any other direct 


have all been chemical batteries requiring a 
ereat deal of trouble and considerable ex- 
pense for the relijiing of the numerous cells, 
cleuniug, ete, etc. This new apparatus com- 
prises a galvanic battery, electro-magnetic 
or Faradic battery, small incandescent light 
for examinations and storage batteries fur 
galvano cautery; also for motor when so 
ordered. The galvanic current is equal to 
sixty-five cells of first class acid batteries, 
aud can be increased to 130 or more if neces- 
sary. The graduation is much finer than any 
acid battery, starting from nothing and in- 
creasing by the fractioual part of a milli- 
ampere, and never varving in value, even 
though used for hours ata time. The cur- 
rent is turned on aud off the sume as water 
or gas, Which is a great convenience; no 
bother witb solutions or cleaning of battery; 
no polarization, the current is coustant and 








rection. Heury FE. Stammers of New York 


the different currents used in medical treat- 


current system. Hitherto medical batteries 
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this summer to ron 540 yards in their loose 
gyinbasium garments, and then run the same 
distance with corsets on. The running time 
Was two minutes and thirty seconds for each 
person at each trial After running the above 
named distauee in evintasiim dress, the 
heart impulse was 152 beats to the minute, 
the avernge natural waist girth being 25 
lunches, The next day corsets were worn 
during the exercise, and the average girth 
of Waist Was reduced to 2tincehes. The same 
distance was runoin the sarne time by all; 
and, wumediately afterward, the uverage 
heart impulse was found to be 168 beats) per 
minute. When L state that D should feel my- 
self justified in advising an athlete not to 
enter a running or rowing race whose beart 
impulse was 160 beats per minute after a lit- 
tle exereise, even thourh there were not the 
shuhtest evidence of disease, one ean form 
some iden of the wear and tear on this) im- 
portint orpan, and the physiological loss en- 
tailed upon the system im women who force 
it to labor for over half their lives under 
such disndvantiace us the tight corset im- 
poses.—-(Dr. DD. AJ Sareent iu Seribner’s, 


STRAWS WHICH SHuW THE WIND. 


Ol the 300,000 quiliied voters in the city of 
New York 14,000 pay taxes on property and 
200,000 pay rents to those who own the prop- 
erty.—[New York Sun. 

Vive la France! The teachings of Henry 
George, Who has just left Paris, are begin- 
ning to bear fruit, The povernment has 
notifled every telephone company in that 
country that the government will tuke pos- 
session of the lines within twelve months. 
The service will then be furnished the publi 
at cost.—[Cleveland, N. Y., Press. 

Around the banquet table at the “Welcome 
Home” reception given to Henry George at 
Coney ismand sa few nights azo, were half a 
dozen prominent building association officers, 
who, as single tax men, came to join in the 
tribute of respect for a great teacher. Henry 
George, We suppose, has no special knowl- 
edge of or interest in building associations, 
but his proposals and his work should have a 
special interest for building associations, 
whose business is to encourage and reward 
thrift and industry.—[New York Home 
Seeker, 

Taxes on the products of labor tend to re- 
strict production. This is obvious to any one 
Who will think. ‘The tendency of such taxes 


is to diminish consumption and check ex- 
change, and thus to hinder und make = in- 
effective the natural demand for products of 
labor to satisfy huinan wants. Therefore no 


always the same from day to day. The 
electro-magnetic or Farudic, desicned especi- 
ally for this system, comprises two varieties 
of current, constructed on a new principle: 































current for muscular contractions; the other, 
marked ‘‘fine,” is used for allaying pain, ete. 


water or gas; no liquids, no expense for re- 
pairs, no failing to work when most needed. 
Auy small incandescent light, from one-half 
to six or more candle puwer can be attached, 


nicety. 


A Test for Tea. 


ine or not: Take a pinchof tea ina gluss 
- Pp] 


up well. Pure tea will only slightly color 
the water, while a strong infusion 1s quickly 
got from the adulterated or painted leaf. 
Now buil both sorts separately, and Jet them 
stand till cool, and the difference between 
therm will be most murked. The false tea 
will become stronger after a Joug standing, 
but will remain transparent. Whereas pure 
tea will becume muddy or milky. This last 
appearance urises from the tannic acid, 
which is a natural property in pure tea, but 
Which in artificial tea is entirely absent. 


A New Tinplate Process Announced, 


A Chicago firm has patented an invention 
which “competent judves say will revolution- 
tionize the tin and steel industry of the 
world,” a process by which molten metal 
may be rol’ed into any desired shape, ‘thus 
saving all intermediate processes.” It was 
invented originally to roll molten solder into 
tin plates, but the process is pronounced by 
experts to be equally applicable to iron and 
steel in its various forms of plates, structural 
iron and rails. 


Utilizing Sewage iu England. 


The disposal of sewage in London, as in 
most large cities, is a question of great in- 
portance, and the American engiveers who 
are now visiting Encland were interested iv 
a visit to two sewage disposal works, one at 
Wimbledon and the other at Kinugston-on- 
Thames. At Wimbledon the district dealt 
with contains from 30,000) to 40,0000 inhabit 
aots, and there is a fine farm uoder cultiva- 
tion. Presses are first used (a disinfectant 
being, of course, employed) for pressing into 
thin cakes the solid matter in the seware, 
then the liquid is used for irrigating the soil, 
passing from one field to another, til tinally, 
when iteuters the river, it looks as clear as 
wmouotain stream, The presses are quite 
large alfairs, horizontally situated, and are 
made up of a series of separable compurt- 
ments, the arrangement being such that the 
liquid passes through textile stramers while 
the solid matter is detaimed in these chambers 
and pressed into large, square cakes, perhaps 
five-eightis of an ineh thick, After the press- 
ing is finished a car is run under the press, 
the sections separated, aud these cakes drup 
into the car, breaking up as they tall, ‘This 
is then worked over aud soldas a fertilizer. 
An air compresser is used for vbtaiming press- 
ure, wud the necessary pumps tor elevating 
the sewage are employed.—[Editorial cor- 
respondence of American Machinist. 


Why Women ep So shart of Brenth, 
Jn order to ascertain the influence of tight 
cluthing Upon the wction of the heart during 
exercise, a dozen young women consented 


one marked “cvarse,” viving a volume of 
ta] nr 


The current is turned on and off the sume as 


and the necessary current be adjusted to a 


A Russian analyst gives the following as a 
test by which tea can be proved to be genu- 


pour upon ita little cold water and shake it 





taxes should be imposed on improvements or 
conunodities.—[Meade County, South Dakota 
Times. 


There are in New York city 40,000 working 
women receiving wages so low that they 
must embrace vice, apply for charity, or 
sturve.—[New York Sup. 


Our present system “of taxation taxes one 
per cent of the savings of the very rich man 
in taxation, seven per cent of the moderately 
rich man’s, and eighty per cent of che poor 
mans. And yet itis the poor miun’s vote that 
upholds this gross inequality of taxation.— 
(Topeka, Uxas., Jeffersonian, 


The aggregated trust funds in this country 
wmount now to more than a billion of dollars 


and still they centralize and increase.—[Itha- 
ca, N. Y., Ithacan, 


For a city where only 113 years ago the Dec- 
laration of Independence was written and 
sigued and free covernment ostensibly insti- 
tuted, there are altogether too many idle 
men standing around aud altovether too 


many little children at work in’ Philadelphia, 
—(Philadelphia Union. 


We do not care to take sides on this single 
tax controversy at present. We prefer to 
read aud think about it, But we feel quite 
sure that “unjust taxation,” of one kind and 
another, is a main cause of the poverty and 
misery of preat masses of our fellow men, and 
we do oot hike to see any proposition fur the 
improvemeot of the condition of the toilers 
treated fIippantly. To call a proposition to 
wbolish, or modify, the hardships of life ‘‘so- 
lid rov” is not, as it seems to us, Lo Contribute 
anything of value to the discussion.—[Hayes 
Valley, Cal, Advertiser. 


The Labor Market in Free Trade Kuglaud. 
Briulstreet & 

The steady rise of workingmen’s wages now 
soing on iu Great Britain is so eeneral as to 
attract attention. The London Statist is par- 
ticularly impressed with “the facility. and 
smoothness with whieh labor disputes are bes 
ing setteled Lo the satisfaction of the working 
people allover the country, affording highly 
sutistactory evidence of the social and econ- 
omic progress made of fate by the country. 
Only a few years avo every atlempt either to 
pubup or to put down wares was attended 
by bitter feehoy, and often provoked much 
vielence. Now, however, there is a disposi- 
Lion on the partof employers and employed 
wike to avoid strikes where possible, There 
iS a readiness shew to discuss, to Compro- 
inise, andtoarbitrate, Which is highly encour- 
agiog for the future. There is hardly u trade 
in Which wages have uot risen during the 
piel yvearor two, aud in some cases the rise 
has beeu very great.” The miners of Luauca- 
shire, Yorkshire and the midlands have 
guimed 220 per cent advance during the past 
year, Seamen and firemen, the weakest 
in organization of any class of labour, are 
now asking and striking fur advances, 


fie Would Need wn Elivic al ile te Work 
(Ghat bin Sentence, 
Boston Cilobe, 

The poor wretch who is detected in trying 
to pass a forged check for $10 usually gets at 
least five years’ imprisonment. Figuring 
this thing oulon a pro rata basis, how loo 
would the Milwaukee attorney who pueked 
$300,000 worth of forgeries huve to live ta 
weet his just deserts! 


—_, 









Soe Thaker uae adore 
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WHEN SLAVERY WAS A PJWER. 


From “Reminiscences af Fre tertek Donzi’ in the 


Cosmopolitiun for Aug tree, 

In 1888, not being disposed to wait for 
the fulfillment of my hope for the final 
end of slavery, [ ‘moved away? from 
Baltimore. Madi, to New Bedtord, Mass, 

» oo Ewas not long, after reaching 
New Bedford, ino witnessing a genuine 
wbolition meeting. Tt was held in an old, 
dilapidated, deserted chureh, at Lhe cor: 
nerot William and Parchase streets, for 
at that time nothing better in the wiiy of 
aw binlding could be. procured for such a 
meeting. Nor was the place entirely un- 
suitable, in view of the treatment it) re- 
ceived at the hands of the mob oon this 
occasion; fur, very much to the alarm 
and consternation of the audience assem. 
bled, it was the target for brickbats, 
stones, unsavory eres, and obber missiles, 
These were called “pro-shaver vo argue 
ments, and expressed thre sentiments of 
the mass of the people of New Bedford at 
that day. 

It is interesting to notice what one or 
two men can do in forwarding a right- 
eous cause ino the face of a hostile coms 
munity. The man in this town who il- 
luster ated this power most prominently 
was Mr. Jolin Bailey, a quiet Quaker, 
one of the most amiable of men, yel one 


of the most averessive in the mainte- 
nance of his principles. At his invita- 


tion, other abolition meetings were 
speedily held in the same place, and were 

addressed by gentlemen distinguished for 
their eloquence, Aron them were 
Henry GC. Wreht, Stephen 5S. Foster, 
James N, Buttoa, Edwin Thompson, Na- 
thaniel Whiting, Ednuind Quiney, Wen- 
dell Phillips, Willian 1 loyd Garrison, 
Parker Pillsbury and others, The only 
one of these early wholition spenkers now 
remaining is tne venerable Parker Pills- 
bury, nearly @ehty vears old, and still a 
man of wondertul vigor and activity. It 
was at one of these THeelings that 1 saw 
and heard for the first time the late 


WILLEAM LLOYD GARRISON, 


Then, as now, admitted the leader of 
the anti-slavery movement, It may have 
been due to my having been a slave, and 
my intense hatred of slave ry, but no face 
and form: ever impressed me with such 
sentiments and -uch hopes as did those 
of William Lloyd Garrison, I saw in a 
glance that in him the hour and the man 
were harmoniously amet. His) trampet 
gave no uncertain sound, He carried his 
heart in his faee, There was no contra 
diction between the speech and the man. 
His power was not in a fine flaw of daz- 
aliny rhetoric, but in his character, his 
convictions, and bis high moral purpose, 
Though comparatively vounge at the time 
1 first heard hina, his thead was bald, and 
his appearance venerable, ‘Ten veurs of 
leadership in aw persecuted cause bid lelt 
their tracery in all his featur sl In some 
parts of the country be was an outhaw, 
and would heave been shot on sight. Two 
states had offered large rewards for his 
head. Ile lad felt the damp walls of two 
prisons, With a halter about his neck, in 
the streets of Boston, he had heard the 
mad mobery, Hang hoanl? ebtane hia? 
Yer there he stood. erect, self-poised, se: 

rene, neither bewailing his hardships nor 
glorying in his triumphs. 

One of the earliest and most powerful 
publications in favor of emancipation 
was the appeal by 

MRS. LYDIA MARIA CHIED. 


At the tine of writing it she was the 
most popular woman aes in the United 
States. Her books were read with pleas- 
ure in every stateof the union, Butatter 
this appe: ilshe was even deprived of the 
privilege of the Boston Athenawum, which 
had before honored her with the freedom 
of the institution, For teaching colored 
girls to read, Miss Crandall had been im- 
prisoned in Conne trcut. For the same 
offense, Myrtillie Miner was threatened 
With a mob in Washington, and a school 
house was destroved by a mob in 
Hampshire, In New York, Chatham 
street chapel Was assailed, and the store 
of Arthur Tappan threatened by the mob, 
Neither the press nov the pulpit: offered 
resistance to this mob violence, and the 
governments of towns and cities appeared 
little concerned to keep the peace, 

» oe ©) 6 The efforts to slueld the shive 
system and make it respectable only in- 
creased its odiousness, multiplied its ene- 
mies and bus'ened its destruction, It was 
nsorry day for slavery when it altempted 
to ville the mails; to abolish freedom of 
speech, the liberty of the press, the right 
of the people toassemble, the right of 
petition; to censure John Quincy Adams 
wnd to expel Joshua R. Giddimes from 
congress-—for these measures only added 
fuel to the flame of abolitionism, Ma, 
Giddings subjected himself to the bitter 
yeprouches of the slaveholders by ex- 
posing the bloodhound character of the 
Florida war, which was notoriously un- 
dertauken because the slaves of Georgia 
found more humanity in’ the breasts: of 
the Seminole savages in Florida than in 
those cf their Christian masters in 
Georgia, and preferred to run to the one 
than to stay with the other, 


EVERYTHING HELPED US, 
The destruction of the anti-slavery press 
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of James G, Birney, at Cincinnati; the 
shameless. demand ‘made hy our govern. 
ment upon Eaglind for compensation for 
the slaves of the brig: Creole, who had 
nobly gained their freedom on the high 
seis, and were allowed to land ina British 
port; the successive attempts to filibuster 
and capture Central America. and the 
island of Cuba, for the extension of 
slavery; the expulsion of Hon. Samuel 
on rot Siicons husetts from Charleston, 
C,; the annexation of Texas for the 
hare of strengthening and perpetu- 
wting slavery: the hateful and = diserace- 
ful war with Mexico; the effort to revive 
the foreign slave trade; the enactment of 
the infium: an fugritive slave bill; the re- 
pealof the Missouri compromise; the cold, 
merciless, and shocking decision of Chief 
Justice Taney in the Dred Scott ease; the 
persistent attempt under President Bue 
chanan to farce slavery into Kansas by 
border ruftian warfare; the haughter man- 
hers and barbarous behavior of southern 
members of congress; the murderous 
assault upon Seni wor Sumner by Preston 
Brooks of South Carolina; the br anding 
of the hand of Jonathan Walker for 
assisting a slave to esci ipe; the imprison- 
ment of Mrs. Douglass in Norfolk, Wa., 
for teaching: colored children to reads the 
murder of Elijah P. Lovejoy, at Alton, 
Tl; the burning of Pennsylvania hail in 
Philadelphia; the hunting of slaves in 
Boston, Christiana and Syracuse; the 
hanging of John Brown at Hi urper’s 
Ferry—were so many links in the chain 
of events that finally roused the loval 
nation to the point of resistance to the 
ayeressive spirit of slavery, 
Bad and — indefensible 
grounds as was the 


upon moral 
system of slavery, 


IT NEVER LACKED DEFENDERS. 


The money value of the slaves of the 
United States was reckoned by Henry 
Clay, in 1839, at twelve hundred millions 
of dollars. This was enough to buy the 
support of parties, presses, “pul pits, poli- 
lictans and preachers, No cause was 
ever so good that it escaped assault, and 
none was ever so bad that it did not find 

~arnest defenders. 

One is amazed at the 
patience of the abolitionists in an- 
swering the absurd, contradictory and 
trivial “objections with which they were 
opposed. They would spend hours and 
write books to refute the Bible argument 
tor slavery, Now nobody cares to argue 
the question whether the Bible sustains 
slavery or not. When there are no slave 
holders to hunt down slaves, there are no 
eminent doctors of divinity to Write pam- 
plilets and preach sermons in favor of 
the enforcement of the fugitive sluve 
bo, Paul sending Onesimus baci to 
Philemon Jost its siguiticance with the 
abolition of slavery, . 

Lu the office of the New York Tribune, 
forty-tive vears ago, Horace Greeley in- 
troduced: me to General Rusk, a senator 
from Texas. In the politest tones im- 
sginable that statesman proceeded to 
argue that my right to myself was an 
error, and that I was still the property of 
my souther n master. 


THE NEGRO AS A MAN, 


In this respect he was about a badly off 
at the north as at the south. Fifty years 
wro Massachusetts to him was something 
use what Georgia is to him to-day, He 

mus not pers mitted in the same railway 

‘ar, in the same steamboat cabin, or on 
the same deck, with white persons. When 
I traveled in public conveyances my color 
usually secured me the luxury of a whole 
seat. There were instances, however, 
when this advantage was denied me, On 
the New York Central ri lilway, between 
Geneva and Rochester, I had comfortably 
gathered up myself at night, ina whole 
seat, fura nap, Failing to observe my 
color, a white gentleman approached and 
asked to share the seat with me. I be- 
sought him not to sit down, and told him 
l was a negro, He answered that he 
didn’t care what the devil I was; he 
wanted to sit down, Drawing aside to 
make room for him, IT said, “Well, my 


calniness and 


triend, if you can stand it, IT can,’ 
and Io had with hin avery pleas- 
ant ride and conversation the whole 


length of the journey. In a street car 
in Philadel phi the couductor ordered me 
out; and Mrs, Amy Post, a white lady sit- 
ting beside me, said, “No; he shall not go 
out.” Does he belong to you?" asked 
the conductor, “He does,” repliec the 
lady, SANL right,” said the conduetor, 
and I held my place, Thus I could ride in 
aw street car, in the City of Brotherly Love 
—ias a piece of property. but not as a per- 
son; is a& slave, but not as a free man. 
This was the absurd homage paid at the 
north to siavery at thesouth, No matter 
how well dressed, intelligent and culti- 
vated a man or woman might be; no mat 
ter how white they might be—itf suspected 
of being related to the African race, they 
were promptly subjected to this contempt- 
ible proscription on all public conveyances, 
Kntering a crowded car on the road from 
Boston to New Bedford, and seeing 
BLT ONE VACANT SEAT, 

T politely asked the gentleman oceupy- 
ing one end of it it the seat Was Vacant, 
He did not deign to answer, but with 
much show of indignation, rose and saune 
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eel off to the rear end of the car, pre- | 
ferring to stand rather than to ride in the 
same seat with me. A. little farther on, 
however, Sa change eame o'er the spirit 
of his dream.” Honor uble John Henry 
Clifford, at one time governor of Massa- 
chusetts, and one of the finest looking 
gentlemen Lever met, came to my seat 
and hed with mea very friendly conver- 
sation. His example at once cured the 
resentment of my offended tellow- -pissen- 
ger, who, upon upportunity, returned to 
his seat, and made himself quite avree- 
able during the remainder of the way. 
Tis projudic e was simply cowardice. He 
was afraid of the frowns of others, On 
the other hand, I have sometimes met 
persons who, in their zeal to express cen- 
tempt for this prejudice, have ‘over- 
stepped the modesty of nature.” A white 
man, Not unknown to me, onee took my 
wotin New York, saying he was not 
ashamed to walk with me in’ Broadway, 
It seemed never to occur to him that for 
wuny reason f might be ashamed to walk 
with him, 

Sometimes otherien, like my Broad- 
way friend, ‘took pains to remind me that 
they would rather be in my company 
than in that of a low, ignorant white 
man. It is needless to suy ‘that ldid not 
feel flattered by the well intended com- 
parison. On the Eastern railroad, run- 
ning frotn Boston to Portland, I was 
several times beaten and dr aged from 
the cars by conductors and br akemen for 
attempting to ride with other people. A 
Vigorous testimony Was uttered by the 
abolitionists against this senseless and 
cruel prejudice. The singular thing was 
that wny negro, as ready ilustrated, 
no matter how black, could ride in the 
same car or eabin with his master and 
mistress, as a slave, but on no condition 
could be so ride as a freeman and a gen- 
tleman, As a slave, his bondage made 
him free. As a freeman, his freedom 
made him aslave, and compelled him to 
ride in amiserable box on the railroad, 
und on the forward deck, with horses, 
sheep and swine upon the steamboat. 
On one of the Boston and Stonington 
steamers I was refused a cabin passage, 
and compelled to walk the deck all night 
or stow myself away with deck freicht. 
Wendell Phillips was along and nobly 
refused to go into the cabin ‘bec ause I was 
excluded, accepting the rough passage of 
the deck with myself, as did Professor 
James Monroe, now of Oberlin, Ohio, on 
Another and similar occasion, 


FareSighted Julius Walsh. 
St. Louis Pest-Dispateh, 

The water supply of Denver is now con- 
trolled by Mr. Julius Walsb, a millionaire of 
st. Louis. This interesting fact was learned 
to day, but as Mr. Waisb is now in Colorado 
the details of lis plans could not be learned. 
The supply of Denver mustcome froma large 
lake in the mountams, fifty miles away. The 
water now furnished the city is inadequate, 
and as the city is increasing iu population and 
the demaud upon it is yrowing freater, the 
question is) becoming ‘the most important 
Whirb the city Jevisiutors have to consider. 
The only available suurce fur au increase of 
the supply, it is said, is this lake up in the 
mountains. Mr. Walsh recognized this some 
time ago and he finally secured control of 
Lne lake with the intentiun, it is said, of hold- 
iug ituntil Denver or a syndicate of capital- 
ists Hinds ib necessary to construct water 
werks and run a pipe live from the lake to the 
city. The investment is regarded as one cf 
the best thut Mr. Walsh has ever made and 
he may himself put in the pipe line and erect 
suitable works for ct arrying Water through it 
the year through. A great deal of water, 
With the exception of that from the lake, 
uvatlable for Denver, comes from streams on 
which are located vould and silver mines. The 
water alter passing a nuinber of these mills 
is, of Course, more or Jess impure. 


Shooting Down Protected Miners. 
Albany Union, 
Three weeks ago Sheriff Huston, without 
any justification of legal warrant (being out 
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of his jurisdiction), shot Daniel Lillies and 
Audrew Lawler, two Braidwood miners who 
were peacefully walkin to Braceville. The 
autocratic sherill, Who is a tool of the coal 
barons, ordered the men to turn back, though 
he was outside of his county, and as the 
strikers turned to obey the sheriff fired two 
shots at them from bis revolver. One bullet 
struck Lilliesin the back of the head, inflict- 
ing a scalp wound, and as he lav on the 
ground seuseless and bleeding the Pinkerton 
men with clubs and pistols “beat him in a 
brutal manner. The other bullet struck Law- 
ler in the head, inflicting a slight wound. 
He was stooping at the time, or the bullet 
would have crushed through his brain. This 
is the way miners are “protected.” 

The troops were called out to watch over 
fifty Bobemiao and Italian laborers who 
entered the mites of these coal barons, Gov- 
ernor Fifer found out that there was no 
oceasion for calling out the troops, and the 


, udjutant general withdrew them and sent a 


bili of expeuse to Mauager Sweet. They are 
now employing fifty experieticed Piukerton 
te guard 
lifty Italian laborers, who are working for 
less than half the detectives receive, but 
would not pay experienced miuers $1.80 a 
day. The coal-miners’ strike in Hlinois is 
giving us an example of ‘protection’ to 


About as eeisnunbie aumnal About as Likely. 
St. Louis Republic. 

It would be precisely as reasonable to ex- 
pect the Democrats to choose McKinley for 
their leader as Raadall. 








annie Cuieds 

An old phys'cian, retired from practice, having had 
olaced it his hands by an East India missionary the 
formula of asimple vegetable remedy for the speedy 
and permanent cure of Consumption, Bronchitis, Car 
eared, Asthma and all throat and luny alfeetions: also 

vasitive and radieal cure for Nervous Debility and 
i Nervous Complaints, after having tested its won- 
derful curative powers in thousands of cases, has felt 
this duty tumuake it knov atu his sullers ne fel ows, 
Aciuated by this motive and a desire to releve hue 
mun suffering, Iwill send free of charge, to all who 
desire it, this recipe, in German, French or English, 
with full directions for preparing or usimg. Sent by 
mail by addressing with stump, haming this paper, W, 
A. Noyes, 149 Power's block, Rue hester, N.Y. 











The centenntal of Washington’s inauguration which 
nas been celebrated in such regal stvie throughout the 
country, recalls another event for which all our loyal 
citize ns stiould be thauukfal, viz theiny. ntionof Pears 
soup, bbe purest, best, most economical, and therefore 
the most popula of all soaps. For the complexion it 
ennper be equaled, and its other sterling qualities rene 
der ir invaluable toall with whom “cleanliness iy next 
te godliness. ?” 

For one hundred vears Pears’ soap has been held in 
the tiizghest estimation in all parts of the civilized 
world, and this vear i> the ainiversary of Queen Char- 
lutte’s Visit to Pear's establisuinent, where she pur- 
chased this valued and vaitable article for the com. 
plexion, Shep ized the product of Pears’ ingenuity 
and by her exo mple ‘set the style? among her subs cts 
but sinee that lime its fame has spread in both hemi 
spheres and is nuw as nue h appreciated among con - 
nojsseurs in toilet necessities in the uew world as it ha 
been for a centurs in tue old, 


HAY FEVER CATAR RH 


Thare been afflicted ) 
with hay ferer From 
ecrly tr Arvigust unital 
frost. My eyes would 
run a strecin of wa- 
ter and Isneezed can- 
tinually. ITused Fly's 
Cream Baling It has 
worked like a charm, 
and Fcan say Iam 
entirely cured.— Mrs. 
Emeline Johnson, 
Chester, Conn. Pa 


A particle is applied into each nostril aod is agree. 
ab ® Price 50 cents st Druggists; by mail, registered, 
60 cents. ELY BRUTHERS, oo Warr. i ot., New York. 


Can You Get One Dollar Easier ? 


We want to know exactly the vaiue 
of this advertising medium, and will “! 
pay you to tellus, as it may save us 
thousands, Mail a postal or letter 
giving name ofthis paperanc we will ¥ = 
send you alisglitely free, a receipt” 
for One Dollar on TeEGunt of one of 
‘our $43 Keystone Dust-proof 
Railroad Watches, and a hand- 
some charm case-opener, You know our Keystone 
Dust-proof Watches are the best, and we have selling 
agents almost everywhere, We want one in your 
city, We sell watches in our Co-operative clubs at 
the lowest cash prices for One Dellar a Week. 
THE KEYSTONE WATCH CLUB CO. 
Main Ofiice in Company's Own Building. 
904 WALNUT &ST., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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N ey 
GIVE RELLER IN TWENTY MINUTES. 


This is no fiction, Every afore jh earneetly invited to try one box of these Pills, and the 
edged to bea Wonderful Medichne.—“Worth a guinea & box, ‘ ney wilt i ackuewl- 
BEECHAM’S PILLS, taken as directed, will quickly peutere fomales tocomplete health, Fora 


WEAK STOMACH: 


IMPAIRED DIGESTION: 
CONSTIPATION ; 
SICK HEADACHE; 


they ACT LIKE MAGIC:—n few de 
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DISORDERED LIVER: 


will work wonders upon the Vital 
the mnscular Byngeuat ri wa ie lost Se Ee we ieprbiaat the eon edue' at wtvengs entn 
.083 the whole 


upp te rent 
Pain suena cc tis eubiel Pastas 
E PHE LARGER S Bein OF Any eae end 


ull ia Avs With each Bog, 


Prepared euly by ‘titan, BERCHAN, Nt, Helene, Lancashire, Kugiand, 
AIA SETA B ANT lh, Br Re OL Ae Sr aE Bad, JOT Canal Mt, Now York 
WILL MAIL BEECHAM’S PILLS ON RECEIPT OF PRICE, 25 CENTS A BOX, 
Bul tuquive Aral of your dowggicl, me ordering mention THE SI4NDARD. 
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~ Dobbins.” 


“it is; how beautiful it loolks in the cold 


join it, and another, and now they come 


farm, the stock, the crops we grow, just 


- new dress”—-Taves, 


August 17, 1889. 
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HOW TO PAY FOR THE BRIDGE. 

W. A. Phelps in Parkersburg, W. Va., Sentinel, 

Again will the seductive levy spread 
gently over the county of Wood. It wil! 
sweetly woo ihe farm house, the barn, the 
horse, the cow, the sheep, the hog, the 
dog, the—but no, the eat is kindly spared. 
Perhaps I do wrongly to mention the 
fact. I suppose it escaped the memory of 
the wise man who made the tax laws for 
the farmer and that it will at once be in- 
cluded on the list; so that next time 
“Uncle Dick” comes around be prepared 
to hear: ‘‘Any cats? male or female? how 
many ?’ and to swear accordingly, “What 
for?’ New bridge across IXanawha. 
“Well, bridges must be built, anda few 
cents more or less don’t matter. Gee up, 


A little snowflake, how soft and white 


gray light of the winter’s evening, Bless 
the innocent little thing, it could do no 
harm at all. Why here's another come to 


thick and fast! Well, they are so small 
and innovent that a great many won't do 
any harm. But the snow falls and falls 
until the roof groans beneath its weight. 
Travel is so impeded that starvation ts 
imminent, and all from the little snow- 
flake. Who would have thought it?) Just 
alittle tax? Yes, alittle on the clothes 
we buy, a little on the food we eat, the 
tools we use, the furniture, the house, the 


av little—but. they have growu tu be a 
load. See how the farmer groans beneath 
the burden, buf don’t bear it all. Oh, no; 
look at this woman, she's his wife. See 
that careworn face and droopy air she 
has? Thats the history of sleepless 
nights and dead hopes,—‘ Mary wanted a 
“The children want 
shoes’—Tuwwes. ‘How 1 would iike to go 
to meeting in a new bonnet and a nice 
dress, so John would feel proud of me, 
but”—Tawes. “Are the farmers tired ot 
carrying their load of taxes?” Oh, yes, 
their backs ache, they go in rags, they 
live on poor food, they must deny their 
wives and children all the little luxuries 
that make life pleasant; oh, yes they are 
tired!’ “Don't they want to get rid of 
the load?’ Yes, indeed?” “Well, why 
don’tihey? they had a chance to drop 
part of it last fall and they voted to keep 
iton.” ‘Well, you see, the politicians 
fooled him about that. They made him 
believe that his load was lighter, because 
he was making the Englishman take part 
oi it, and if he tried to drup any of it the 
Englishman would put it all onto him; 
but that was soon after harvest and he 
had dust and hay seed in his eyes, He is 
getting them clear now and beginning 
to see the joke that was played 
on him, and feur years from now 
he will drop that part of it, and don't 
you forget it.” ‘But about this bridge? 
They are talking of building a bridge 
that will cost all the way from thirty to 
a hundred thousand doliars, won't that 
make him sweat next summer?’ “Yes, 
but there is no way to help that ” “There 
ain't, hey! Did you ever hear of the 
single tax?” “No.” “DT thought not; now 
listen to me and I'l] tell you something. 
Who is going to get the big end of the 
benetit, the farmer? Oh, no.” **Who 
then?” “Why the land owners in Park- 
ersburg near where the bridge will end. 
The farmers will build the bridge, and the 
people passing over the bridge will make 
the land valuable, and the owner of that 
land will put that value in his pockets in 
the shape of rent, or purchase money, 
see?” “That is so, I never thought of 
that, its just robbing the farmers’ corn 
erib, ain’u it? but how is your single tax 
going to help it?” “How! Why this 
way: What was the ground along the 
lower end of Market street worth before 
there were any people in Parkersburg or 
any houses or bridge there?” “Nothing 
at all, I suppose." “Certainly not; then 
who made that land valuable? The whole 
community, did they not?” “Yes,” 
“Well, we want to take that value for 
the use of the community. Instead of 
taxing the farmer to death, till their 
back aches, and their family is ragged 
and half starved, we propose to scale 
that burden down until there is only a 
‘single tax” left, and that will be so light 
that he will have to get some one to lo- 
cate it for him, for he won't be able to 
feel it, Why should the firmer be taxed 
to build up cities, with their line houses 
and paved streets and electric lights and 
water works and theaters and churches ? 
Pon't they? O, ves, they do. You don't 
know why agricultural land is decreasing 
in value, do you? You don’t know why 
the boys ali leave the farm, do you? Let 








me tell you. It's because your wealth is 
all flowing into the city and stays there, 
It tales the products of a dozen farms 
lise your's to pay the enormous rent of 
one of those big business houses, Well, 
wealth don’t grow out of cobble stones, 
and wealth is the only thing that pays 
rent. So, my dear farmer, please remem- 
ber when you grow a bushel of corn next 
summer, that two pecks will go to land 
monopoly, ene peck for taxes, and you 
will be lueky if you have one peck left to 
divide between yourself and the other 
rascals, 


Coufdi's Buy Manhattan Isinud for Miat 
Vouey Now. 
London correspondent Minneapolis Journal, 

I dont know, of course, whether the enable 
will send you the report of the most inter- 
esting discovery ut the Hague, bub it can 
do ono harm to mention it here. Ln ex- 
umining the public archives at the Hacue, 
the other day, General Grant Wilson had the 
good fortune to ight pon a fetter addressed 
to the states general of the United Nether- 
funds, under date of November 7, 1626, un- 
uouncing the purchase of Mauhattan ifaud 
by the Dutch West Lidia company, from the 
ludians, for tbe magnificent sum of S24. 
General Wilsows goud fortune, it seems, utd 
not end there. Almost immediately after this 
first discuvery he wus su lucky ns to fiud the 
original deed, which had lam for 265 years 
among the papers of an old Duteh family. 
‘Lhese discoveries were made in the course 
of researches in which General Wilson was 
engaged into the genealogy of Mrs. Wilson 
Bayard; whose ancestors went to the new 
world in 1647 with the eelebrated Peter Stuy- 
vesaut, the inst of the Dutch eovernors of 
the New Netherlands. The general hopes to 
ve abie tu secure these interesting documents, 
sv Llib they nay remain hencelurward inthe 
custedy either of the state or of the city of 
New York, 





Save Handall From His Prieuds, 

a n Flatform of Penusyiviansie Republican Conven- 

‘Me 

Pennsylvania democrats bave until recent- 
ly claimed the unique distinction of being 
democratic protectiouists. Av last, however, 
the controiliog element in that party uot only 
lu the nation, but state, has unequivocally an- 
vounced its untuyuntsm to procection. Lb 1s 
our duty to tuke advautave of this opportu- 
uity uid press home this living issue. We 
will thereby deal demucracy its deathblow 
iu Pennsylvania, 





Jhe manor woman who is protlably employed is 
fenermaly hippa. df Souoare nota Wp py COINMaY Ge bes 
eultse You have not found sour proper wors. We 
earuestiy urse all such persons to wmte ton. « John 
sone Co., 1009 Main st, Riepmond, Va, and they can 
shew Soua work ia whieh vou ena be happicy ind prot: 
itabiy eniployed, 
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Published Moothly. 
THOSE WHO 





IN THE INTEREST OF 
SEH Hotes OF TIELR OWN, 

The Home Seeker dims to promote the cveneral wel- 
fare by doereasinge Che daiateriadl pros; erity, and with 
it, the tadepeodence, sellereidiinee aad self respect: of 
HL thw potrop oles, 

Tt bedeves that legitimate tuil ing 
greathy @sist in produengpe his result: by rendegmg 
etteient ald to men in petting homes; therefore it 
seeks tu extend their intiuence and doerease their use- 
fiiitiess 

It teheves that building societies stould eliminate 
all features whieh interfere with the mutuality of 
bemetdts cuore the nenilenrs, 

Ubscriplion price, ed cents @ vear, payable in ad. 
Valice 


assertions 


Published by the 
Home seckher Pablishing Co. 
W.H. VAN ORNUM, Editor. 
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By EMANUEL SWEDENBORG, 


Pour hundred and twenty poges, paper cover, Mailed 
pre-paad for TH cents py the American Swenmlenborg 
Printing aud Publishing Soclety, $y Cooper Union, New 
York City. 
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required, Send tor book of testimonials free Address 
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rocal sight reading abl ter residence. 
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NEW FUBLICATIONS, 


PROGRESS AND POVERTY, 


Au Inquiry Tuto the Cause of Industrial 
Depression aud of lucrenase of Wat Wi 
Inerense of Woealth—The Kemedy. 

BY HENRY GEORGE. 
f12 pages, 
Cloth, $1.00. Paper covers, 85 cents, 
Halt calf or half morocco, $2.50, 


SOCIAL PROBLEMS. 
BY HENRY GhOKGE, 
W2 pages, 
Cloth, $1.00, Paper covers, 35 cents, 
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PROTECTION OR FREE TRADE? 


An Examination of the Tart Question with 
Especial Revard to the buverests of Lubar. 
BY HENRY GEORGE, 

Cioth, 81.50. Paper covers, so eenuta 
Half caller half muroceo, 6.0L 


THE LAND QUESTION. 


Whnrele Involves, and How Alone lt Can 
pe Settled. 
BY HENRY GEORGE. 
ST pages, 
Paper covers, 10 cents, 


PROPERTY IN LAND. 


A Pursange-ent-Arms Between the Duke of 
Arayll and Heury George. 
Ti pages. 
Paper covers, 15 cents, 


FORTSCHRITT UND ARMUTH. 


(Progress and Poverty In German, 
TRANSLATION OF UG. DF. GUTSCHOW 
400 pages. 

Paper covers, 33 cents, 
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(Prowrens and Poverty in French.) 
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u48 pages, 
Paper covers, 82.75. 
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(Protection or Free Trade?¢ tu French 
TRANSLATION OF LOUIS VOSSION, 
436 pages, 
Paper covers, 82.75, 
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BELFORL’S MAGAZINE, 
Edited by Denn Pintt. 


Published monthly and devoted to literature, polities, 
science and art. 








A complete long novel in exch number, 


The publishers of BELFORKD’S MAGAZINE recogniz- 
ing the fact that “revolutions never go back wards,” 
have nated the colors of TARIFF REFORM to the 
mast and “prepare to tight it out on this ine” until the 
uninformed are educated up to the truth, that ‘un. 
necessary taxation is unjust taxation.” 

The well Known reputation of the editors, is @ guaran: 
teethat BELFORM's MAGAZINE ivall its departments 
will be kept up toa bigh standard, aud that the ionth- 
ly bill of fare, set before its readers, will be alike wel- 
come in the home, the efive and the workshop, 
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Divided Lives. 

ANovel. By Edgar Faweett. Author of “The Am- 

bitious Woman,” “rhe False Friend,” “A Hopetess 

Caso,” “Taking Cymbats,” ctc. Cloth, 8100, Paper 
Covers, W cents. 

A Friend to the Widow. 

By Maja Speucer, Author of “Calamity Jane,” aA 

Plucky One,” etc. Cloth, $100 Paper Covers, 50 


cenls 
The Veteran and His Pipe. 
By Albion W. Tourgee. Author of a “Fool's Errand,” 
ete. Cioth, 81.00, 





A Boston Girl, 
At Boston Bar Harbyr and Paris, Paper Covers, 
cents. 
Carlotta Perry’s Pocma, 
l2meo, Cloth, 61.0, 


Kady. 

ANovel. By Patience Stapleton, 
per Covers, aU céts, 

Swedinh Folk Lore. 

By Herman Hofberg, Translated vy W. H. Myers. 
With 41 full page and other illustrations, Small quarvo, 
Cloth, full gilt edges, rice, 31.50. 
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By Willlam J. Florence (comedian), 
Paper covers, 0 cells, 

Miriam Balentier. 

A novel, By Falgur Fawcett. Cloth, 
50 cents, 

Youe Santo: A Child of Japun, 

Anovel, By EH, House, (The serlal just completed 


tn the Athantie Monthly.) Cloth, 8100, Paper, & 
cents. 


Cloth, $1.0. Pa- 


Cloth, 81.00, 


$1.00. Paper, 
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Anovel By Walter N. Minman. Cloth, $1.00, Paper, 
SO cents. 
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By FE, George Squier, ALA, PB. AL With fu Dusters 
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Cloth, $4.00, Full Morucco, 67.50. 
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By Minna Erving, With portrait of the author, 
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The Wrong Man. 

By Gertrude Garrison, Paper, 2 cents, 
The shadaw of the Bara, 
By Ernest Delancey Pierson, 
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| THE SINGLE TAX LIBRARY, 


| 
| 


1 A Svilabus of Progress and Poverty, fouls KF, Post. 


& Austr alan Svstem, Louis F. Post. 
H First Priteiples, Wenrsy Gearre. 
4, The Richt te the Use of tue barth, 
cer 4d patges, 
& Farmers and the Single Tax, 
THAN, oS puiges. 
6& The Canons of Taxation, tlenry George. 4 page 
7% A Lawyer's Reply to Criticisms. Samuel B. Chirk 
16 pares, 
8 Kueek tothe Land. Bishop Nilts. 16 pages, 
9, The Single Tax, Thos, G. Shesirmiatn. Somes, 
1. The American Farmet Heors George. 4 piiges, 
Il. Unemployed Labor Henry Geurge. 4 pares, 
2 Phe tase Phuidy Stated. Ho. Ring. 9 pores, 
18, Sovial Droblets, S42 pages lla. Paper, doe, 
i, Objections to the hand bax. ’bhos, G@, Shennan, 
4 pipes. 
1%. Land Yaxationn A Conversittion 
Diddley tieid and Henry George, A pages, : 
16, How to fnerease Profits. ASU Steers, 2 pages, 
7. The New Potroenab Meanomy, Bo, Beown, a pages 
Id ‘The Kingdom Come teory George, a puges, 
Peiees of Siogde Pax Library: Pwo payre triaets—-1 
copy, beenty dWeopies, cents; LO coples, ucebtoas 1,000 
copies, SL, 
Tour pure tritetis—P copy, 2 cents: Mheapies, LO cents: - 
Wecoapie , Meeentas 1000 copies, Bs, 
Kight-page iraects—Lecopy Scentes 10 eaptes, 10 cents, 
100 copies, Meents; Lede eoptes, Sb. 
SINtecrepage Craets—b copy, do eents, 3 
Cents; Hau Si.to; 1000 copies, S12 
No extricharge ly toaikh ; 
The following numbers of the “fand and Laber 1 
brary” are sti i stoel: 


6 Settlers Nightmare, | Louls FB. Post. 4 pages. 
7 New York's Doels, J. .W. Sullivan. 4 pages. 
AQ, Aysterlots Disttppearance., Lewis ereenid. &p 
18%, Sailors’ Shug Harborne the Kendal Marc. wd 
Croasdale, 12 pages, 
14, The Collegiate Church and Bhoemaker's Flald. 
T. Croasdale. 12 pages, 
18. Only & Lyeag. Abner C, Thomas. 4 pages 
18. Ivis the Law of Christ. Reve 8. Spencers 4 pp. 
21. Christianity and Poverty. iather rtuutingtou 4d pp 
22, Poverty aod Christhimty. HO. Peitecost, 8 paged 
26. Religion vs. Robbery, Rey, Dr MeGivun, & pages, 
. Antisiaivery tod Antdpoverty. HH. O. Pentecost. pp 
. Tenement House Morality. J.O 8. lantington, 4 pp, 
Sociniism—Lts Truth and Pts Krror. Heory George 
4 pages, 
“God Wills It.” Jtenry George. 4 pryzes, : 
. How John's Father Saw the Gieht. We. Woods. 2pe 
Ten Thoughts for Christian Thiers, Kev. Joba 
Kramer, 4 pages. 
Sei. What the Unlted Libor Party Wan, Henry George 
2 pages. 
64. Hints as to What You Cin Do. Henry George. 4 py 
Ti. My Butcher Wonnun and My Grocery Miu: Willian 
MeCabe, 4 pagen 
84. A Republican's Reasons for Supporting Clevetapd 
Judge Kragh T. Rela. o pages ; 
88. Jefferson and Manilow Chauncey Black. 8 


GERMAN TRACTS. 


42 First Principies. Henry George. 4 pages. ‘ 
42 Roe eon Truth and its horor, Henrs George 
ACS, 
46, Paris Land Values. Henry GQourge. 3 pages. 
42. 1U in ihe Law of Christi Rev. S. HL Spencer 
Henry. IL 4 pages, : 

48. The Case Phuuly stared. BI. Ring. od pages, 
53. Sailors’ Snug Harbor. Wim. T. Crowsdalea, 12 page 


SWEDISH. 
5% The Case Pisinly Btared. H. F. Ring. § pages 
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TARIFF TRACTS. 


57. Protection as a Universal Need. Henry George 
Pans: 
OW. The Tarif Question, 


4 pages. 
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Henry George. 4 pages, 


6. Ameneiun Preteetion and British Free rad 
Henry George, 4 pages, ; 
69. Protection and Wares: Henry George, 8 pages, 


7. The Common Sense of the Tarif! Qaestion. ‘Shona 
G, Shearinan, 8 pages. 

72 Proteetion the Prlend of Labor? 
man, 6 pages. 

7. A Short Tarul History. 
rues. 

76. Plain Talk to Protectiontsts. Thomas @. Shearma 
4 pages. 

Ti. An Addresy to Workingtaen on the Tarit? Quertlo} 
Henry George. 4 pares. 

Asetol Carltf Tracts will be sent to any address a4 


ten cents. 
Address THE BTANDARD, 
19 Tier canare Now York (ty 
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THE SINGLE TAX MAN AND THE CLERGYMAN. 


Adapted from Toronto Grip. 








8. T. Man—I just dropped in, sir, to ask if yuu believe that God made the earth, and if 
so, that he made it for all his chiidren alike # 

Clergyman—Of course [so believe, God is ‘no respecter of persons.” 

8. T. M.—Tben if one man appropriated to his own private use the whole earth, without 
giving an equivalent of its value, he wuld be doing an injustice to his fellow meu ! 

C.—He would, most assuredly. 

S. T. M.—Thenif any number of men appropriate any portion of the common heritage, 
without giving an equivalent to the rest, the injustice would be the same in character ? 

C.—True—there’s uo doubt about that. 





8. T. M.—But, if that equivalent were given, wouldn’t the equal natural right of all be 
vindicated and the euds of perfect justice be met? 
C —Unguestionably; but how can you fix that equivalent, as you call it! 
8S. T. M.—Nothing simpler—its annual value to the appropriator; in other words, what 
the preseuce of population makes it worth in the shape of rent. 
C.—Yes, that seems reasonable enough. 
8.7. M.—That rental value could be taken in the form of a tax annually, all other taxes 


— oe 


C.—I see; that would relieve labor from burdens now borne; but how about landlords ? 

S. T. M.—{t would extinguish landlordism, that's all. Butif, as you believe, God made 
the earth for all, he never meant that some should live in idleness on the Jabor of otbers. 
‘Whose will pot work shall uot eat,” you know. 
C.—-Yvuung man, there’s Christianity and sound reason in these ideas which are quite new 
tome. Now, it those crank single tax people would devote themselves to something of this 
sor¢—— 
_ 8. T. M.—Sir, these are the doctrines which the anti-poverty men advocate. 
ing, sir. 


Good morn- 
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at a low price. 





Rackages may be had at S0c. and $1,090, 
Address, THE STANDARD, 
18 Union square, 
NEW YORK, 


HOW TO MAKE 


Many women with fede faeee are def. 
Clent In beanty owing to undeveloped 
Agures, Aut busts, etc., which cap be 
remedied by using 


ADIPO* MALENE, 


It is impossihle to give a full descrip. 
tlon in an advertisement. Rend Ge, i 
@amps for a descriptive circular, ang 
tecrive “Beauty,” a Monograph, with tege 
timonials, sealed, by return mail. Bald 
by druggists, L. E. MARSH & CO, 
2819 Madleon Sq., Philads., Pa. 

\ nnd Sarat ee ee ee 
OLMANN CHULEBRA MINTURE twa 
Eh sure cure for ajl summer complaints, Price 3 


cents, Holman’s Pharmacy, 381 Fourth avenue, near 
Twenty seventh street, New York, 





enema 


VOLUME FIVE OF THE STANDARD. 
: NOW READY, 





A mited number of bound volumes of THE BTAND. 
ARD io heavy boards, are offered for sale at the fal 
lowl g prices 

| 
| 


Beparat POLUMEB, ,creoessecscresevevenvsseneneses 83.30 
Volumes and 4, bound COMETHEL, ,.rerovvecrveres 
Volumes 2, 
Volumes 3 


30 
9.4005 





und C PPTETETITITITTILTTITiST Tiree 


and fvccepeevesceseveaweceens eanernee 12-00 
‘Expressage extra,) 
THE STANDARD, 








Ad@reee 


mee 





ENVER, COL,—Lots 640 each in Bouth Uni- 
versity Hace Annex fles high and beautiful: lo 
cuted inthe lineof rapid growth and improvement, 
For information and plats address C, G@, BUCK, 6 
Svmes Kigek, Danver, Col. 


ee ermicerees: 





TER IN ASTRONOMY AND GEOLOGY. 


Easy method of Nodlog the most bripiant stars and 
constellations in tbe beavens, Questsols answered on 
the origin of celostiat bodies, wdimal life, rocks, aud 
Othepscientific subjecte, One dollar for two letters 
W, NITS:'H, 45) West Twouty-third street, New York, 


eans’ 88 and 84 shoes. Bowery, near Prince st, 
pid tk Dene atch Rcd st ets ch de ge Sct Mi ah tn 














( Nps 

Hee Aes anv pinine Rome 
183 Fourth avenue, 
Bet. 18th and léth ata 
LVAN , sEGae N 
: wa NY 28 af ote WrAs ¢.2 oe 
esidence, 73 Union st, Brooklyn, Wusio furnished 

oF al) Occasions, 


TO PROMUTE DISCUBEION! 
Cat Searf Ping in Gold 
Oxidized Silver and Gold 








8. 
Plates! 


islnmaths & 









Send ordersto W 
872 Vine M., ¢ 





THE STANDARD. 


nh OTN 








o) AN: HRUGAN, Principal Agent for James 
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“PIANOS 
.G.BAI g 
4 APPLETON ABA PST ON MASS. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
GRAND: SQUARE. -4--UPRIGHT 


PIANO FORTES | 


GRACEFUL DESIGNS & Soup (ONSTRUCTION © 
* MATCHLESS TONE «+ BEAUTIFUL. FINISH, 


re a anc net nn re 







vega 


“pe 








PARIS EXHIBITION, 1889. 


BURROUGHS, WELLCOME & CO., 


importers, Exporters and Manufacturing Chemists, 


SNOW HILL BUILDINGS, LONDON, E. C., 


Specially invite the attention of the Medieal Profession and Drug Trade to thar Exhibits, as follows: 
At Stund No, 575, tritish Food Sectton, 
Kepler Extract of Malt, 
an agreeable vitalizing reconstructive and digestive. 
Kepler Solution of Cod Liver O11, 
Ao ideal form for the administration of fat.—British Medical Jouraal, 
Also at Stand No. 31/, British Industrial Section, 
Chemicaland Pharnaceartical Products, &c. 


The Congo Medicine Chest, ws taker by HH. M. Stanley, for the relief of Emin Pasha, titted with 
Tabloids of Compressed Druaga, &c. 


The Livingstone, Gordon and indian Traveler's Medicine Pocket Cases and Portable 
Medicine Chests, 


Veroker’s Chloride of Ammonium Inhaler, for Catarrh, &. 
The Pivel-Eucalyptin Dry Inhaler, for the anti eptic treatment of Consumption and diseases of 
the air passuges. 
Lanotine Toilet Sonp, Coid Cream Pomade and Toilet Lanoline. 
Aso at Stand No, 564, American Section, 
Distitted active principles obtained by distina lou from the Amterican Witch Hazel, 
Hamamelis Virginica, forinfiammation ant irritated surtaces, 


The Fairchild Pepsine and Pepsine Tabloids, Zymine Peptonizing Powders, &c., &c 
Formule and price lists supphed to the Medical Profession and Drug Trade on request. 


BURROUGHS, WELLCOME & CO. 


Lanoline, 


Hazeline. 








What did this 


: Cie ' 


INVALID SUPPLIES 


pate 


Automatic Rraze | 


on ail FREE 


Coaches 


\_ é f Peet Te | 
We retailat the lowest 4 ae a 
wholesals factory, prices. / Ag 
Send stamp for Catalogue. freee WHERE CHAIRS 

Nauis good: i TO HIKE 
LUBURG 


© 
165 N. Sth St., Phileda., Ps 


SINGLE TAX CIGAR. 


SIMON VAN VEEN, 


Sole Manufacturer. 


These cigars are the best and cheapest tn the mire 
ket for the money, They are put up 50 to a box, and 
the inside of cover contuius a benutiful photo-engrav- 
lug of the Cat, with the inscrintios below, 

“Have You Seen the Cat?" 

Whenever pitced on view itis sure to provoke dls- 
cussion, and i. an excellent method of vringing our 
principles before the public. 
Price per box. §2,75. 

A liberal discount to the trade. 


ear nes An 


\ 2 a _ 





is an exact copy of a photograph of a 
Railroad wreck. Had the engineer carried a 
Keystone Dust-Proof Watch, which 
is not subject to variations arising 


Se aT PEELE OORT EE ED TEEN ED 
from dust and dampness, the wreck 


would probably never have occurred. 


A KEYSTONE OUST-PROOF RAILROAD 
WATCH costs $43.00 — the WRECK 


COST MANY THOUSANDS OF DOLLARS. 
These watches are for sale cither for ALL CASH 
or in our Co-operative Clubs for ONE DOLLAR 
A WEEK. If we have no selling agent in your 
town, better write us at once for terms, &e. 


THE KEYSTONE WATCH CLUB CO., 


Main Office in Co.'s own building. 
go4 Walnut St. Philade)phia, Pa. 


YoU. 6 

U RED ? 
That is the question, Are you ruptured? If so, use 
FRINK’S RUPTURE REMEDY, the only quick, safe, 


FIVE YEARS REAL ESTATE FIRST MORT- sureand permanent cure for hernia (breach) or rup- 
GAGE COUPON BONDS, ture, This great remedy has cured many persona every 


e the last twenty years, and they have 
in aums of 81,08) to §10,000 each, hearing interest at ar for th yy 
n 


AN orders will re- 
ceive prompt attention by addressing 
8. VAN VEEN, 


27 Wooster st. 








en nnn NE 


ARE 
oes? CITY, MO. 


vurrT 


red, ing through 

the rate of eight per cent pe : - : stayed cured, It cures by penetrat 
able semi-annually. Thene nds ure secured by frat | th@ pores of the skin and building up and 
mortgagea on Kinsas City property worth three and | strengthening — the abdominal 
Cour tines the amount of bonds, Prompt payment of | time cloaing the hernial opening, The Remedy 
bpd a a etheoaeh suarantecd at mature tan fs generally used in connection With a truss. aE 

’ UK, With in arms are cured by the remedy alone without the ai 

exchange added, Mecorded mortgage forwarded with | ofa truss, Soreness caused by Chafing or pressure of 
truss pads, relieved immediately, The pressure can be 
relaxed gradually and the truss abandoned altogether 
Inwix toeight weeks, Price of Remedy, sufficient to 
cure an ordinary case, 65; sample package, containing 
enough to show good effect, $1, Sent by mail, postpald, 
upon receipt of price, Full directions accompany each 


eens O. FRINK, sole proprietor, 3% Lromiway, New 
arg. 


wall, at the same 


CERTIFICATES OF DEPOSIT 

issued in amounts of 6100 and upward, besring Interest. 
at the rate of eight percent per annum. Certificates 
of deposit are secured by first mortgage bonds depos: 
ited with @ trustee,a special deposit receipt to that 
effect, from the trustee, Is attached to each certificate 
isgued, therefore making the certificate of deposit ar 
absolutely safe investment, 

When ordering securities write your name in full, 
also that of your city, county and state. 


J, , BAUKRLEIN & Ca,, 


Recurity Building, 
KANBAB CITY. MISBQUKI 


(Oppoaitea the pont affice.) 
wise LE TAX DUCTRINES IN A NUT 









ME Drums PEMEROTEN BEBIOUE NGL Tek PREAR Tit Loktheren ace N 

‘x THE WEARING whether Deafness igcauseg 

; Pooee by colds, fever or iujurios to the naturel di ums, 

ae inte titen beet nak acen 
" Lf o i} 3 ys C 

ful where all other rer fail. aia only bp 


















EARN 
by Collecting Kinuuan's 
Bousx Soar Wauorrans. 


2.60 
$7.50 


We pay cash for them, Write to us for a cleculgy, 


nedies 
s ’ \ ’ ol 
AMA Wiel fap eae phd ay a IRENA & BOK, 80 Cotharine Birveh, New York Cig, 





